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Football  Premiership:  Blackburn  3 Leeds  4 

Rovers’  return  is 
blocked  by  Leeds 


Guardian '.'t, 

swtetaT.- 


David  Lacay 

LACKBURN  Rovers’  hopes 
of  resuming  the  game  of 
leapfrog  with  Manchester 
United  at  the  top  of  the  Premiership 
that  eventually  brought  the  cham- 
pionship to  Ewood  Park  three  sea- 
sons ago  stalled  last  Sunday  when 
they  lost  a frenetic  bout  of  snakes 
and  ladders  to  Leeds  United. 

For  the  second  time  this  season 
Ewood  Park  found  itself  knee-deep 
in  goals,  all  seven  arriving  in  the 
opening  32  minutes.  Four  weeks 
earlier,  Blackburn  led  Sheffield 
Wednesday  5-1  at  halt-time  and 
'vent  on  to  win  7-2.  Last  Sunday 
Leeds,  having  established  a 4-3  lend, 
organised  themselves  better  defen- 
sively in  the  second  half,  especially 
duriitg  the  last  12  minutes  after 
Harry  Kewell,  their  1 8-yea r-o Id  Aus- 
tralian winger,  was  sent  off. 

Blackburn's  first  defeat  under 
Roy  Hodgson  leaves  them  in  second 
place,  three  points  behind  United. 
Leeds  have  shot  up  from  17th  to 
ninth  after  ending  a run  of  three  de- 
teats, and  no  goals  scored,  with  an 
imaginative  al tacking  performance 
to  mark  George  Graham's  first  venr 
in  charge, 

Hud  the  game  continued  in  the 
vein  of  the  opening  half-hour  the 
result  would  have  looker  I more  like 
a rugby  score.  In  this  period  the 
defending  was  inept. 

'Hie  shortcomings  at  the  back 
were  even  more  ruthlessly  exposed 


by  quick,  skilful  forwards  who  could 
dart  between  wooden  defenders  — 
Rod  Wallace  and  Jimmy  Floyd  Has- 
selbaink  for  Leeds.  Martin  Dahlin 
and  Kevin  Gailacher  for  Blackburn. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  defend- 
ing were  at  times  reflected  in  the 
refereeing  of  Sieve  Dunn,  who 
seemed  far  readier  to  book  and  dis- 
miss players  than  award  some  of  the 
season's  more  obvious  penalties. 
Perversely,  the  one  Dunn  gave  was 
more  questionable  than  those  he 
refused. 

The  match  had  a grim  little 
cameo  involving  Robert  Molenaar, 
Leeds’s  Dutch  defender,  and  Chris 
Sutton.  Molenaar,  built  like  a 
chucker-out  at  one  of  Amsterdam's 
dodgier  nightclubs,  fouled  Sutton 
consistently  and  was  eventually 
cautioned  a few  seconds  after  hurt- 
ing a knee  in  a tackle  with  the  same 
player. 

Molenaar  stayed  off  for  the  sec- 
ond half.  Had  he  stayed  on  Iecds 
would  surely  have  been  a man  short 
sooner  than  they  were. 

Both  teams  were  committed  to 
attack.  Yet  the  freedom  with  which 
Ihe  goals  were  swapped  did  nothing 
to  disjiel  the  feeling  that  much  of 
the  defending  in  the  Premiership  is 
way  below  the  standards  of  the  old 
First  Division. 

Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  wns 
entertaining  in  its  madcap  way,  and 
several  of  the  goals  were  superbly 
taken.  Only  the  first,  which  arrived 
in  the  third  minute  when  Wallace 
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Across 

5 Pollution  goes  way  out  of 
London  — there's  a little  in 
Scotland  (6) 

6 Feast  for  the  wretched,  eating 
before  the  starter  (6) 

9 Complete  list  of  mineral 
deposits  In  the  Islands?  (6) 

10, 1 1 I race  with  a pair  to  form  part 
of  such  as . . . (8,4) 

12...  Channel  Islands  flag 
wrapped  in  dummy  by  5 down 
(5,5) 

13  Wllh  entry  of  football  club 
Involved  or  not,  the  trick  Is 
temperance  (4-7) 


18  Game  holds  a flickering  candle 
to  an  idol  (6,4) 

21,14  down  5 down’s  work,  In  fact 
set  out  differently  (4.3,5) 

22  Abandoned  performance  In 
move  towards  socialism?  (4,4) 

23  Bird  with  divinity  and  Intelligence 
(6) 

24  Quote  again  before  1 1 ? (6) 

25  Female  was  governor  of  church 

across  Ihe  water  (6) 


Down 

1 Union  takes  bearing  starting 

with  1000,  not  100  (8) 
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met  Molcnaar's  eleai-uuv  h •>  i ‘'l'"  l'1,1  lllllsl,llll'll|K  *h«il.  I’ivc  min-  (lallaclnT.  was  dismissed  for  fin- 

Nigel  Marlyn  with  a ivsinmilin!!  Ujwselbmnk  ilivw  llu- rl,--  wasting  al  :i  fret-kick.  Btacklw: 
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2 A worthy  lot  with  a lot  to 
stomach  (6) 

3 First  division  In  the  ring?  (0) 

4 Lament  security  surrounding 
bridge  partners  (6) 

5 Salzburg  man  promoting  "Car 
round  Australia"  (6) 

7 Delicacy  isn't  common  in  its 
extremes  (6) 

8 5 down's  lover’s  wrongdoing 
wllh  eggs  upset  pub  (3,8) 

14  See  21 

15  0 for  a chance  to  go  West!  (8) 

1 6 Regrets  work  exalted  by  one 
that's  affected  (6) 

17  Want  to  climb  a steeple?  (6) 

19  Remove  the  aide-de-camp 
when  out  of  order  (6) 

20  25 's  paper’s  1 1s  5 down's  (6) 


On  the*  qticii'k-r-liiiiii  Mnk’iiuar 
appeared,  fur  oiilt,  In  hr  the  iiiiiu- 
ctMil  parly  as  Dahlin  It -II  uver  trying 
to  turn  him.  Bill  tin*  pL-unlty  was 
given  and  SulUm  brought  the  soir-s 

level.  loiter.  Inuls  in  the  are 

Dahlin.  by  I lalle  and  Mn|ianaar, 
alimfi  with  Gulin  Hi-iuliy's  trip  .,n 

VValljiec,  went  uii|iunished. 

In  tin-  17th  miiinlc  Kewell's  run  al 
Ihe  Blackburn  r]a-|<-n«-i-  |,.ft  Wallace 
to  regain  the  lead  lor  Lo  «ls  with 
aiiulher  iiiiislainling  >hul.  Five  min- 
ules  Liter,  llasseibaink  drew  I lie  de- 
fence on  In  him  as  uni1  man  be  fort* 
slipping  Iht*  ball  in  an  unmarked 

Golf  Lancome  Trophy 


Itavitl  Hopkin,  whu  restored  L 
I^shus  lw«  isi?  loarl. 

When  fiali liu  semetl  Biackbun;1 
third  two  minutes  past  Ihe  L 
lii'Lir,  spinning  ufl  Molenaar toV.: 
Marlyn,  Ewund  began  antiripaiira 
faumus  Blackluii'ii  victury.  But 
Lucas  Kadflie  hack  atungside  Djt 
Weili, rail  in  tlefence.  I eids  too-*' 
much  tighli-ral  llieliack. 

liven  ulli-r  Kewell,  har-L 
I milked  in  llic  tii-sl  1i;ilf  for  a fivli 
Gal  lac  In. -r.  was  dismissed  for  tin- 
wasting  al  a frcc-kick.  Blatkbr 
siill  could  imi  iipi.-n  iiji  i.eediasiL 
had  dune  earlier. 


O’Meara’s  Ryder  warning 


Last  week  to  solution 
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David  Davies 

in  St  Nom-la-Bretftche 

Mark  o'micara,  tin*  only 

American  Ryder  Cup  player 
competing,  ho  ill  nil  the  right 
Higmils  luinie  when  lu*  won 
llic*  Limi'Anir  Trophy  here  liiHt 
Sunday.  With  the  matches  due  to 
(nke  place  in  Viildcri'ania,  Spain, 
at  the  end  of  this  month  (lie 
40-ycnr-old  beHt  n European 
contingent  of  six,  with  the  bent 
of  them,  Lee  Westwood,  six 
shots  behind, 

O’Mearn’s  total  of  27 1 , 13 
under  par,  was  one  better  than 
that  of  Jarmo  Sandclin,  a Swede 
who  began  with  three  bogeys  in 
his  first  four  holes  and  then 
played  the  remainder  In  seven 
under. 

The  Australians  Greg  Norman, 
the  world  No  1,  and  Peter 
O’Malley,  the  world  No  101, 
Bhared  third  place. 

O’Meara,  who  has  won  twice 
in  the  United  States  diis  year, 
took  his  second  tournament  in 
Europe;  the  previous  one  was  a 
Lawrence  Batley  event  in  1987. 
He  looked  close  to  cracking  in 
the  last  two  holes  when  he  drove 
deep  lnto  the  woods  on  the  left  at 
the  17th.  But  he  wns  fortunate 
to  have  a shot  out,  hit  an  ap- 
proach on  to  the  back  fringe 
and  hole  from  35  feet  for  a par. : 

At  the  short  18th  he  missed 
the  green  and  was  18  yards  from 


the  pin.  But  lie  hit  ii  little  chip 
over  n hunker  that  almost  wot 
in  (he  hole,  finishing  three 
inches  away,  and  that  gave  bin 
victory. 

'Ihe  nix  surviving  RyderCup 
players  met  with  mixed  fortune 
on  the  filial  day.  Westwoods* 
the  hcHl  of  them,  with  a bog# 
free  87  for  277,  but  Ian  Woos- 
mini  and  JcHper  Pamevlk  bail 
73h  for  level  par,  284.  Wot®10 
HHid:  “Those  were  four  of  the 
worst  rounds  that  I’ve 
years.  I’m  going  back  (ony# 

clubs  next  week  and  I will  be 
using  them  at  ValdeiTama/’ 

Per-UIrik  Johansson's  72, 
for  280,  was  disappointing  an*  • 
Colin  Montgomerie  waa  vert 
unhappy  with  69,  for28L  ‘V 
my  standards,”  said  theSw^ 

man,  “that  was  a poor  pawn  j 

mance.”  ■ ’ ! 

But  it  was  not  had  enongb® 
relieve  him  of  No  1 raoldntf111  i 
Europe  thanks  to  an  extra' 
ordinary  lapse  by  Bernh«“ 

| Longer  at  the  innocuous  Wj) 
drive  and  pitch  for  these  pW* 
The  only  trouble  is  a aniall 
pond  to  the  left  of  the 
and  Langer,  normally  relk^’  1 
found  it  twice  to  run  upd'  | 1 
quadruple-bogey  eiglifl  ' ' vj  1 

His  75  for  279  meant  ^ 1 
not  finish  far  enough  I 

. Montgomerie  to  wipe  out  tfrG  J 

$10,000  he  was  behind  ^ I 
outset  ‘‘"V;'  -1 
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Clinton  rejects  UN 
plea  to  pay  dues 


-vi  ■ — ■»■ 


Ian  Black  in  New  York 


KOFI  ANNAN,  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general, 
inndc*  an  impassioned  appeal 
lu  iiieinber  states  iliis  week  to  liack 
liis  reform  plans  and  pay  their  dues, 
but  he  was  immediately  rebuffed  by 
President  bill  Clinton,  who  insisted 
on  a new  financial  ileal. 

Seeking  In  inject  a note  of  urgency 
al  the  start  of  the  annual  three-week 
debate  by  tile  General  Assembly  on 
Monday.  Mi  .Annan  called  for  a 
"reform  assembly”  thni  would  "re- 
imagine  the  rule  of  ihe  LIN,  .giving  it 
new  life  fur  llic  new  century”. 

Opening  his  first  General  Assem- 
bly debate,  Mr  Annan  said:  “When  1 
launched  my  reform  plan,  I pledged 
to  n.uTuw  the  gap  between  aspira- 
tion ami  achievement  m the  United 
Nations.  I say  to  you  luilay  that  wr 
must  close  another  gap:  between 
the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  a com- 
mon world. 

“Now  l ask  you,  die  member 
states,  to  act.  Sonic  ol  you  I ask  to 
do  what  your  legal  obligations  re- 
quire: to  liquidate  your  arrears  and 
to  pay  your  futiire  assessments  in 
foil,  on  time  and  without  conditions." 

But  Mr  Clinton  ignored  his  plea, 
repeating  only  that  he  would  work 
to  "pay  off  the  bulk"  of  the  United 
States'  $1.6  billion  arrears,  although 
he  is  unlikely  to  go  beyond  the 
$800-$900  million  offer  already  re- 
jected as  "half  a loaf". 

The  president  had  little  choice  but 
to  praise  the  "remarkable"  $1  billion 
gift  made  last  week  by  the  media 
mogul  Ted  Turner  — an  embarrass 
, ing  contrast  to  what  is  widely  seen 
as  Uncle  Sam’s  parsimony.  The 
founder  of  CNN,  whose  wealth  was 
estimated  at  $3.3  billion  before  his 
, donation  to  the  UN,  challenged 
; other  billionaires  to  follow  suit.  ' 

Mr  Clinton  praised  Mr  Annan, 
but  refused  to  accept  his  terms. 

: fThis  year  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  question  of  debts  and 
dues  behind  us  once  and  for.  all  and 
; to  put  the  United  Nations  on  a 
sounder  financial  fooling  for  Ihe 
future,"  he  said. 

“I  have  made  it  a priority  to  work 
. with  our  Congress  on  legislation 
that  would  allow  us  to  pay  off  the 
bulk  of  nur  arrears  and  assure  full 
| financing'  of  America's  assessment 
J in  the  years  abend  ...  At  the  same 
i time  wc  look  to  member  stales  to 
adopt  a more  equitable  scale  of 
assessment."  . 

Congress  wants  the  US  contribu- 
tion reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  20 
' per  cent  of  the  total  budget  ~ an 
J idea  rejected  even  by  loyal  allies 
; such  ns  Britain.  The  UK  Foreign 
Secretary.' Robin  Cook,  .was  'ex-] 
' pectcd  jto  urge;  prompt  anil  uncortdi- : 
: tionaL  paymeht  in  - his  General 1 
j Assembly  speech  on  Tuesday  and  is 
.likely  .to  .speak',  pi  ore  strongly  - in 
! private  talks  with  the  US  secretary 

I of  state,  Madeleine  Albright 

If  the  debate  goes  well,  Mr  Annan 
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Police  officers  remove  protesters  front  the  rail  track  close  to  the  nuclear  power  plant  of  Kruemmel,  near 
Geesthacht  in  northern  Germany,  last  Sunday  after  several  hundred  people  tried  to  damage  the  rails  to 
prevent  used  nuclear  fuel  being  shipped  from  the  plant  photograph-  Michael  prgbst 


Doctors  to  be  guinea  pigs  Solidarity  wins 
in  trials  of  HIV  vaccine  back  power 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  group  of 
doctors  said  this  week  it  would 
hy  to  accelerate  the  fight  ngainst 
Aids  by  volunteering  to  become 
human  guinea  pigs  in  a trial  of  a 
vaccine  containing  the  HIV  virus. 

The  announcement  immediately 
triggered  . extensive  offers  from 
members  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lie  to  join  the  volunteer  group,  ■. 

Some  50  members  from  several 
countries  of  the  Chicago-based 
International  Association  of  Physi- 
cians in  Aids  Care  said  that  they  bad 
signed  a pledge  offering  themselves 
as  volunteers  in  tests  of  the  attenu- 
ated viral  vaccine,  a genetically 
w*ned  version  of  the  vaccine. . 

Other  Aids  charities,  immediately, 
urged  caution.  But  the  .Chicago 
group  insisted  that  its  proposal  ivas; 
not  a publicity  stunt.  !*We  cannot 
around  after  16  years  and  continue 
o debale  how  quickly  we  can  do 
nms,  said  Gordon  Nary,  the  asso- 
ciaiion’d  executive  director  and  one 
01  foe  volunteers. 

are  8,000  new  cases  of 
1 a day,  anc|  1,000  children  a d^y 
y ™rn  with  the  disease,"  lie  said. 
A vaccine  is  the  only  significant 
of  scientific  Intervention,  that  isi 

®°!?*  to ,lave  any  impact."  : 

Lb  Nary  .said  the  group  had  been 
Ramped  with  offers  to  join  the  pro- 
gramme.  Aids  organisations ' were' 
^Piling  lists.  "It  has  touthed/u 
nenje  aifrong  th^public,"  hfcsaid.  V . 

vaccine  development,  is  a. 
w*proces8  because  of -the  safety 


measures  and  rigorous  animal  test- 
ing which  are  observed  before 
humans  are  injected  with  a trial  vac- 
cine. Research  in  the  past  decade 
has  tended  to  focus  on  vaccines 
. which  do  not  Involve,  a live  strain  of 
! Ihe  HIV  virus,  because  of  fears  that 
' even  a weakened  strain  might  cause 

■ Aids  or  other  complications. 

, Advocates  of  the  human  guinea 
1 pig  programme  say  Dr  Ronald 
Desrosiers,  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
1 School,  has  developed  a vaccine 
! that  seems  to  protect  monkeys  from, 
the  primate-equivalent  of  HIV.  The 
; group  wants  to  use  that  vaccine  In 

■ its  experiment,-  *■  . . 

| .‘We  are  not  calling  for  a trial  to- 
‘ morrow,  or  even , the,  next  day,"  the. 

! Chicago  group's  deputy  .director, 

| Joe  Zuniga,  sajd  on  Monday.  "We 
want  there- to.  be  enough  . safety, 
protocols  in  place  for  this  not  to. 
harm,  anybody,”  But  Dr  Zupigq  said 
I that  “bold  , a tops  Bhnuld.  be  taken 
I while  observing  good  science". 

; - .The  researchers  ,,will  :haye:,,to 
I obtain  permission  from  the, federal 
[ Fqpd  and : : Drug  Administration. 
(FDA)  before  going  ahead  with  the 
plan  .on, a natfomyide.bps&.It  may,, 
however,  be  legal  to  proceed  within 
; the  state  of  Illinois  — whose,  laws 
J govern  Chicago  — more  quickly. 

! Another  option'  is  to  conduct  the. 
i research  outside  tjie  USL  ■.'■  ■ >, , 

The  Chicago  group,  wanfr , afr 

| provfti  fropi  the.  Natipnal  Institutes 
,of  Healtii  and  the  FDA  But  the  ypl-, 
unteers  made  dear  ths!  , tfrey; -lO" 
tended  to  find  a way  ,Qf  going  flJt?ad; 
■vrith  the  experiment  anyway.  - 


"T“ HE  revamped  Solidarity 
I movement  emerged  the  dear 
victor  from  last  Sunday’s  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  Poland, 
with  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
vote  against  the  ruling  ex- 
communist  Democratic  Left  , . 
Alliance’s  (SLD)  26.5  per  cent, 
writes  Neil  Bowser  in  Warsaw. 

The  poll  Bhowed  the  pro- 
I market  Freedom  Union  (UW) 

! coming  a strong  third  with  . ; 
nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  voite- 
The  result,  If  confirmed  later 
! this  week.  Is  a spectacular 
; success  for  Solidarity  Electoral 
Action  (AWS)t  a loose  alliance 
' between  Solidarity  arid'nhost of 
small  anti-comifiunist  parties. 

The  pact  campaigned  for  a ■ 
renewal  of  traditional  Catholic 
| andfomlly  values  and  promised  ^ 

I the  decpmmuQlsation  of  publip 
’ life.  It  also  promised,  to  epfrnn-  , 

: cfrlse  the  poor  iq  the  country’a  . > 
free-market  economy  and  to  halt 
“djshoneat”  privatisation., 

It  was  q personal  victory  fqr.  .*,  - 
thq  AWS  leader,  the  trade  union , 
chief Alarjan Krzaklewskl,  ...... 

whose  diet,  of  populist  eepnom-, , 

; icq.  and  anti-copununist  ipyective. 

raised  eyebrows ai^dproyoked:  ■■■ 

i criticism  from  (hp  liberal  pre^s. . > 

; . But  It  appeared  to  be  precisely . 

, what  was,  required  to  snafcti  Iqst-, 

; mlqnte  .votes  from  the  agrarian' 

I Polish  Peusanta' Pqrty.  and  the  . , 
j nationalist  Movement  for  the 
! Reconstruction  of  Poland, ...  . 
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will  win  iiiitlinrity  from  the  assem- 
bly for  more  control  over  his  bud- 
get, .mil  will  use  tlu-  savings  to 
create  a ili.*vclo|mieiit  fund. 

Mc'iinwliik'  mein  hers  uf  tin*  UN 
Seen rily  Council  wore  due  lo  hold 
urgent  cmisultatiiHis  after  Arab 
slates  vnieil  lu  defy  tin  - intern  al  iona  I 
cnmrminily  sind  ignore'  sand  ions 
iiniiosc'd  on  Libya  because  o|  tin? 
Ijockei'bic  bnniliLiig, 

Mr  Annan  was  said  In  be  furious 
about  Iasi  Saturday's  sm prise  Arab 
U*iigue  flccisimi.  1 )i|ilomals  till  lid  ii 
a “major  |)ii«bleiii"  anil  said  it  could 
undermine  other  controversial  UN 
siinclituis,  such  as  liiose  iigainsi  Iraq. 

Tin  - Arab  I /.  ague  explicitly  called 
«m  its  21  members  in  ease  tin*  hi'.iL' 
air  embargo  — part  a wider  p;u  k- 
age  of  sanctions  — by  allowing 
humanitarian  and  religions  tlighls  in 
and  out  ul  Libya.  It  also  invited  them 
lo  lift  a free//.-  on  Libyan  bank 
accounts,  except  fin  nil  hi  nils. 

In  the  past,  some  Arab  countries 
have  ignored  the  bail  or  insisted 
that  Libya  had  acted  unilaterally  in 
breaching  it,  but  the  UN  will  clearly 
have  to  confront  the  decision.  "The 
credibility  of  the  Security  Council  is 
on  the  line,"  one  UN  official  said. 

Arab  resentment  at  the  Libyan 
sanctions  has  been  building  up.  but 
the  US  and  Britain,  the  leading 
“hawks",  have  given  no  sign  of  back- 
ing down.  Arab  countries,  especially 
Egypt,  are  frustrated  by  the  firm 
Anglo-American  rejection  of  a 
Libyan  offer  to  hand  the  suspects 
over  for  trial  in  a neutral  state. 

The  sanctions  were  imposed  in 
1992  because  of  Muammar  Gadafy's 
refusal  to  hand  over  two  Libyan 
intelligence  officers  wanted  by  the 
US  and  Britain  in  connection  with 
the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103 
over  Lockerbie.  Scotland,  in  Decem- 
ber 1989,  which  killed  270  people. 
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Congo  blocks 
UN  inquiry 
on  massacre 


Chris  McQreal 
In  Johannesburg 


“THE  government  of  former  Zaire 
1 has  blocked  the  United  Nations' 
latest  attempt  to  Investigate  mas- 
sacres of  refugees  during  this  year’s 
rebellion  against  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  putting  into  jeopardy  the  en- 
tire mission  and  crucial  foreign  aid. 

The  reel)  listened  Congo  refused 
to  permit  investigators  to  travel  to 
llie  northern  town  of  Mbandaka  last 
week,  where  hundreds  of  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  were  killed  on  the 
docks  of  the  river  port,  500km  north 
of  Kinshasa,  as  Laurent  Kabila's 
rebel  army  neared  victory  in  May. 

"We  are  not  going  to  Mbandaka. 
The  government  has  maintained 
objections  which  exclude  our 
going,”  the  UN  spokesman,  Jos£ 
Diaz,  said  after  talks  with  the  Con- 
golese government. 

The  UN  has  warned  that  its 
23-member  investigation  team  has 
waited  in  Kinshasa  for  a month  tor 
permission  to  travel  to  an  estimated 
It®  massacre  sites,  mainly  in  east- 
ern Congo,  reinforcing  charges  that 
Ike  government  is  buying  time  to 
destroy  the  evidence. 

UN  officinls  say  that  unless  per- 
mission is  granted  swiftly,  the  entire 
mission  is  likely  to  pull  out.  "It’s  in 
peril,  it's  in  danger,"  Mr  Diaz  said. 

The  final  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  UN  secretary-general,  Kofi 
Annan. 

The  UN  investigation  was  or- 
dered amid  growing  evidence  of  the 
daughter  uf  Rwandan  Hutu 
refugees  who  failed  to  return  to 
their  homeland  after  the  invasion  of 
Zaire  by  Rwanda's  overwhelmingly 
Tutsi  army  in  support  of  Mr  Kabila's 
rebellion. 

The  continuing  rift  over  the  inves- 
tigation is  likely  to  lead  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Union  to 
reconsider  aid  to  the  vast,  belea- 
guered country,  The  US  says  it  is 
keen  to  resume  aid  to  Congo,  but  it 
has  publicly  tied  further  aid  to 
respect  for  human  rights  and  a 
proper  investigation  of  the  alleged 
massacres. 
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Smoke  pours  from  a bus  being  used  liy  a party  of  Germun  tourists  after  u petrol  bomb  was  thrown  into 
it  outside  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo  last  week.  Ten  people  were  killed  mid  24  hurt  in  the  attack  by 
suspected  Muslim  fundamentalists,  who  also  opened  fire  on  the  passengers  photooiwh  reuie-u 


Khatami  attacks  US  threat 


Kathy  Evans 

RAN’S  new  moderate  president. 
Mohammed  Khatami,  reverted 
to  traditional  revolutionary  lan- 
guage on  Mundny  and  condemned 
tiie  United  Slates  presence  in  the 
Gulf  as  a threat  to  Iran’s  stability. 

Speaking  to  a huge  rally  of  ilile 
troops  in  Tehran’s  Azadi  Square,  the 
president  said  the  presence  of 
“enemy”  fleets  in  the  Gulf  was  "ille- 
gitimate, a threat  to  regional  stabil- 
ity ami  the  system  of  Iran's  Islamic 
republic".  “As  long  as  there  arc- 
threats,  we  must  keep  ready.  Our 
armed  forces  should  stay  powerful,” 
he  said. 

The  speech  marked  the  start  oi 
the  "sacred  defence  week”  com- 
memorating the  start  of  Iran's  eight- 
year  war  with  Iraq,  in  which  1 million 
Iranians  died. 

The  US  has  an  estimated  20  war- 
ships in  the  region  and  several  thou- 
sand troops  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Qatar  and  Bahrain.  Many  ana- 
lysts see  the  close  proximity  of  these 
hostile  navies  in  the  narrow  Gulf  wa- 
ters as  an  accident  waiting  to  hap- 


pen. Iranians,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve the  US  presence  is  designed  to 
thwart  Iranian  efforts  to  improve 
their  relations  with  dte  Gulf  slates. 

Iran  plans  to  embark  mi  extensive 
naval  exercises  in  tile  northern  Gulf 
next  month.  This  week  liOd/Hif) 
troops  were  expected  to  conduct 
manoeuvres  near  the  holy  city  of 
Quin,  using  live  ammunition. 

President  Khatami  also  con- 
demned as  a threat  lu  regional  stabil- 
ity die  frirtiicuining  naval  exoreises 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  sched- 
uled by  the  Ub,  Israel  and  Turkey. 
Several  Arab  states  share  his  view, 
seeing  the  military  presence  as  a 
boost  to  Israel's  strength, 

Last  weekend,  Iran's  ally  Russia 
moved  to  calm  US  fears  about  Iran- 
ian nuclear  ambitions.  In  talks  in 
Moscow  with  the  US  energy  secre- 
tary, Federico  Pena,  the  Russian 
atomic  energy  minister,  Viktor 
Mikhailov,  offered  to  establish  a 
joint  US-Rttssian  team  to  inspect 
Iran's  nuclear  installations. 

Washington  wants  Russia  to 
abandon  the  help  it  is  giving  to  a 
nuclear  plant  in  southern  Iran. 


Hut  Iranian  specialists  said  tin* 
Russian  oiler  of  a joint  inspection 
luiil  been  made  without  any  coiisul- 
lul  ion  with  Iran,  ami  that  Tehran 
was  highly  unlikely  to  allow  US 
inspectors  into  the  countr  y. 

Monday's  rally  virtually  required 
the  president  to  reaffirm  his  unti- 
Amvrican  credentials.  The  occasion 
was  tit  tended  by  thousand*  uf  veter- 
ans and  martyrs’  families,  once  con- 
sidered the  musi  loyal  supporters  uf 
the  Islamic  revolution,  forces  now 
often  neglected  in  Iran's  drive  u»  im- 
prove its  economy  and  relationship 
with  tile  West. 

When  Mr  Khaimni  came  to 
power  last  month  there  were  hopes 
that  he  would  improve  relations 
with  the  US  and  Europe.  Such  ambi- 
tions sit  uncomfortably  with  the 
still-powerful  hardliners  backed  by 
ihe  country's  supreme  leader.  Aya- 
tollah Khamenei. 

• Iraq  has  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions to  help  secure  the  return  of 
more  than  140  Iraqi  aircraft  flown  to 
Iran  for  safekeeping  during  the  Gulf 
war.  saying  Iran  was  now  making 
use  of  the  planes. 


Kohl  gains  as  SPD  falters  Israeli  homes  deal  scorned 


Penia  Staunton  In  Berlin 

Helmut  kohls  hopes  of 

winning  a record  fifth  term 
as  chancellor  next  year  were 
raised  last  weekend  when  the 
opposition  Social  Democrats 
Polled  their  worst  result  since 
tiie  second  world  war  in  a state 
election  in  Hamburg. 

The  result  is  a blow  to  the 
Social  Democrats  (SPD),  who 
had  adopted  a strategy,  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  prime 
Minister,  Tony  Blair,  of  promis- 
es *ough  action  on  crime  and  a 
niore  business-friendly  eco- 
n°mic  policy. 

Henning  Voscherau, 

Hamburg's  SPD  mayor,  resigned 

unexpectedly,  saying  he,  felt  re- 
jected by  the  voters.  “We  did  not 
achieve  our  election  alms . . . 

re8uJt  is  bitter,1'  he  said, 
n eia*  results  gave  the  SPD 
£ , ,.per  cent  of  the  vote  and  Mr 
' /ri?l 8 Christian  Democrats 
U- DU)  30.7  per  cent,  an  in-- 
?^aae  of  6 per  cent  on  their 
result.  The  , Greens  scored 


13.9  per  cent  — showing  little 
change  from  1993. 

The  German  People's  Union 
(DVU),  an  extreme-right  party, 
polled  4.9  per  cent,  just  failing  to 
clear  the  5 per  cent  hurdle  that 
would  have  won  it  Its  first  seats 
in  the  city's  state  parliament, 

SPD  leaders  did  not  hide  their 
disappointment  with  the  out- 
come of  the  election,  which 
marks  the  start  of  a year  of 
campaigning  before  the  general 
election. 

“The  SPD  said  they  wanted  to 
send  a warning  to  Kohl.  What's 
come  out  of  it  is  a warning  for 
the  SPD  and  support  for  Kohl,” 
said  the  local  CDU  chairman, 
Dirk  Fischer.  ' 

. The  SPD  remains  the  ■ • 
‘strongest  party  in  Hamburg  and 
will  almost  certainly  lead  the 
next  city  government,  probably 

in  coalition  with  the  Greens.  But 
the  result  is  a major  blow  to  Mr 
Voscherau,  who  had  hoped  to  ■ 
become  finance  minister  In  a 
future  national  SPD  govern- 
ment. ■ i '■  • 1 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

THREE  families  of  Jewish  seltlera 
were  reported  to  have  left  con- 
tested houses  they  were  occupying 
in  Arab  East  Jerusalem  last  week, 
after  an  agreement  with  the  Israeli 
government.  But  a Palestinian  offi- 
cial rejected  the  deal  as  phoney 
after  it  was  announced  that  Jewish 
dieological  students  would  remain 
in  the  settlement. 

Witnesses  said  the  settlers,  who 
moved  in  on  September  14,  had 
slipped  out  of  the  back  door  but  10 
students  and  a spokeswoman  re- 
mained behind.  Earlier,  Palestinian 
crowds  had  thrown  stones  and  petrol 
bombs  at  the  occupied  houses. 

Ahmed  Tibi,  an  adviser  to  the 
Palestinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat, 
said:  “The  Israeli  government  gave 
the  seal  of  approval  to  a provocative 
presence  in  East  Jerusalem.  [The 
deal]  Is  a trick" 

Palestinians  living  near  the  site  in 
.Ras  aLAraoud  have  warned  of  riots 
If  the  crisis  Is  not  resolved.  Most 
Palestinians  see  East  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  ,of  a future  state  and  re- 


The Week 

DEBORAH  Parry,  one  of  two 
British  nurses  in  Saudi 
Arabia  charged  with  murdering 
nn  Australian  colleague,  lias 
been  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death,  lawyers  for  the  victim 
said,  although  tire  report  was 
denied  by  the  UK  Foreign  Office. 
Lucille  McLauchlnn,  the  other 
nurse,  was  sentenced  to  flogging 
and  eight  years  in  prison. 


THE  US  spurned  pressure  to 
back  a worldwide  bun  on 
anti-personnel  land-mines, 
saying  its  security  would  be  com- 
promised if  it  signed  the  Ircuty. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 

CHINA  revealed  the  line-up 
of  a new  Communist  Party 
politilmru,  confirming  ZHu 
Rongji,  a former  Shanghai  mayor, 
as  the  next  prime  minister. 

Washington  Posl.  page  15 


THE  Russian  parliament 
overwhelmingly  passed  a 
law  severely  restricting  religious 
activity,  provoking  alarm  from 
minority  faiths  and  showing  the 
growing  influence  of  the 
Orthodox  Church. 


SU)Hl)DAN  Milosevic's  leftist 
bloc  led  in  Serbia's  presi- 
dential and  pur  linn  ternary  elec- 
tions but  fm-cd  an  unsavoury 
choice  ofa  coalition  partner  lu 
secure  power  fur  another  four 
years,  liis  Socialist  alliance  was 
followed  closely  by  the  hardline 
nationalist  Radical  party. 


THE  former  Zimbabwean 
president,  Canaan  Banana, 
has  gone  on  trial  in  Hamre  tin 
charges  of  homosexual  rape. 

ALBANIA'S  prime  minister, 
Fatos  Nano,  appealed  for 
calm  after  a member  of  his 
Socialist  party,  allegedly  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  a political 
rivai  in  the  parliament  building. 


GUNMEN  killed  five  Iranian 
airforce  technicians  and 
their  Pakistani  driver  in 
Rawalpindi.  A sixth  Iranian  was 
injured  In  tiie  attack. 


gard  Jewish  settlement  there  as  a 
blow  to  their  aspirations  of  indepen- 
dence. "Tiie  solution  is  to  stop  it. 
Patience  has  its  limits.”  Mr  Arafat 
said  in  Gaza. 

Israel's  public  security  minister. 
Avigflor  Kahalani,  said  that  under 
the  government's  deal  with  the  set- 
tlers, 10  students  from  a yeshiva 
[Jewish  seminary]  would  “guard 
and  maintain"  theliouses. 

Radical  rightwing  Jews  have 
backed  the  settlement.  They  repre- 
sent ail  important  force  bi  Binyamin 
Netanyahu's  coalition  government. 

• An  Israeli  man  whose  apparent 
kidnapping  by  Palestinian  extrem- 
ists triggered  a manhunt  and  the 
intervention  of  the  US  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright,  has 
admitted  that  he  staged  his  own 
abduction. 

Yaakov  Schwartz  said  ,he  acted 
under  the  Influence  of  a “messianic 
revelation”  a few  weeks  ago,  con- 
vinced that  his  disappearance  would 
, “unify"  Israelis  in  anger  and 'deepen 
their  resolve  lo  combat  terrorism. 


FRANCE  signalled  that  is 
ready  to  scale  down  its  de- 
pendence on  atomic  energy  and 
re-evaluate  its  benefits  in  a 
drastic  departure  after  25  years 
of  pro-nuclear  policies. 

Le  Monde,  page  13 


SWITZERLAND  froze  the 
bank  accounts  of  Pakistan's 
ex-prUnc  minister,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  and  her  family  after 
Islamabad  accused  (hem  of 
lodging  8 1.5  billion  abroad. 


FOUR  women  have  been  nom- 
inated in  Ireland  to  succeed 
Mary  Robinson  as  president. 

Ail  female  line-up,  page  25 


Washington  Post,  page  16 
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NIKE,  the  Bportswear  firm, 
cutties  with  four  Indonesian 
contractors  in  a row  over  wages 
and  working  conditions,  v 
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Forest  fire  smog 
chokes  S E Asia 


John  Glttlngs 


THE  pollution  haze  from  un- 
controlled forest  fires  threat- 
ening parts  of  Southeast  Asia 
may  last  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
Indonesia  — the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem — has  admitted. 

The  smog  closed  Kuching  airport 
in  the  Malaysian  part  of  Borneo  on 
Monday  and  jreople  in  Singapore 
have  been  advised  to  wear  face 
masks. 

Satellite  pictures  using  infrared 
imaging  suggest  that  forest  fires  in 
Indonesian  Kalimantan  involve  not 
only  tree  foliage  but  tree  trunks 
buried  six  feet  underground. 

Schools  were  shut  and  few 
turned  up  for  work  on  Monday  in 
Malaysia's  rainforest  state  of 
Sarawak,  across  the  Borneo  border 
from  Ka liman lan.  Kuching  airport, 
which  had  reopened  briefly  last 
Sunday,  wa9  forced  to  close  again. 
Seven  other  airports  in  Borneo  have 
closed  and  Royal  Brunei  Airlines 
cancelled  flights. 

Flights  were  also  cancelled  in  the 
southern  Philippines  because  of 
smoke  drifting  from  Indonesia. 

Relief  flights  to  Irian  Jaya,  the 
Indonesian  half  of  New  Guinea  — 
where  more  fires  nre  reported  to  be 
burning  — have  also  been  halted  by 
thick  smoke.  TIk*  official  Antara 
news  agency  said  that  at  least  250 
people  in  remote  mountain  villages 
had  died  of  starvation  or  cholera. 

The  air  pollutant  index  in  Kuch- 
ing reached  a high  of  655  before  last 
weekend  and  was  still  over  500  on 
Mon  flay.  Levels  fell  in  Singapore, 
bul  it  was  officially  described  as  “a 
brief  respite". 

A day's  exposure  to  an  index  level 


of  200-300  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
smoking  20  cigarettes,  accordiitg  to 
experts. 

The  Malaysian  defence  minister, 
Syed  Hamid,  said  last  Sunday  that 
the  fires  covered  an  area  as  big  as 
peninsular  Malaysia.  About  400  fire- 
men were  being  lent  to  Indonesia. 
Air  force  planes  were  trying  to 
Induce  rain  by  cloud-seeding,  to 
lessen  the  haze. 

Embarrassed  Indonesian  diplo- 
mats in  Kuala  Lumpur  claimed  that 
the  haze  was  a rare  phenomenon 
brought  on  by  abnormally  dry 
weather  resulting  from  the  1997  El 
Nifio  effect.  They  said  the  dry  sea- 
son was  expected  to  last  until 
November-  or  December  instead  of 
ending  this  month  as  usual. 

Indonesia  has  now  revoked  the 
licences  of  Indonesian  logging  and 
plantation  companies  suspected  of 
clearing  huge  tracts  of  land  and 
burning  the  unwanted  surplus  tim- 
ber. But  Kuala  Lumpur’s  anger  is 
blunted  by  the  knowledge  that 
more  than  40  companies  with  land 

cultivation  licences  issued  bv 

■ 

Jakarta  have  Malaysian  joint-ven- 
ture partners. 

Though  Jakarta  has  laws  to  pun- 
ish offenders,  the  environment  min- 
isler  admitted  last  week  that  they 
had  not  been  enforced. 

The  non-governmental  Indonesia 
Forum  for  the  Environment  said  it 
was  planning  a private  prosecution, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  fires  could 
be  regarded  as  arson. 

The  pollution  haze  forced  Presi- 
dent Suharto  of  Indonesia  to  apolo- 
gise to  neighbouring  countries  last 
week  when  environment  ministers  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  were  meeting  in  Jakarta. 
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Spectacular  flames  rise  from  an  oil  refinery  in  the  southeast  Indian 
port  of  Visakhapatnnm  after  a blast  that  killed  at  lensl  37  people 


Illegals  to  get  free  health  care 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

I LLEGAL  immigrants  in  the 
I region  around  Venice  are  to  be 
offered  free  medical  treatment. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  initia- 
tive of  its  kind  in  Europe  and  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  why 
Italy,  with  its  generous  welfare 
provision  and  lenient  immigra- 
tion laws,  has  become  ii 
favoured  destination  for 
migrants  from  the  Third  World. 

But  to  its  sponsors  it  is  more 
a question  of  enlightened  Hdf- 
interest:  there  nre  growing  — 
and,  experts  say,  unjustified  — 
fears  in  Italy  that  rlmulestlm- 
immignintH  pose  a health  risk. 

Announcing  the  scheme  this 
week,  the  councillor  responsible 
for  health  in  Vcneto's  right-of- 
centre  regional  government,  lies 
Hraghetto,  said:  “We  want  to 
ensure  we  do  not  suffer  conse- 
quences from  the  presence  of 
people  who,  bearing  in  mind  the 
way  In  which  they  enter,  could 
pose  dangers  to  our  commu- 
nity." 

He  said  the  regional  authori- 


ties would  hand  out  up  to 
10,000  enrds  entitling  (lie  recip- 
ients to  free  medical  treatment. 
The  cards,  which  open  mil  into 
larger  sheets,  will  also  serve  as 
portable  medical  records,  carry- 
ing details  of  any  conditions  die 
holders  may  have  and  how  (hey 
have  been  treated. 

Mr  Hraghetto  said  tlml  judging 
by  tlie  results  or  a pilot  scheme 
the  preventive  effects  could  save 
the  region  about  N5.H  million  a 
year  in  hospital  hills. 

But  die  scheme  has  also  in- 
spired deep  misgivings  in  Italy's 
partners  in  die  |{iini|ieaii  Union, 
ninny  of  whom  are  dissatisfied 
with  (lie  laxity  of  its  iiiiiiiignitinii 
rules.  Next  mouth  Italy  is  due  to 
start  implementing  (lie  sn-ealled 
Schengen  agreement  mi  pass- 
port-free movement  in  Klim  pc. 
By  April  1 , immigrants  who  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  Italy  will  be 
able  to  cross  into  France  and 
Austria  without  hindrance. 

For  the  moment  at  least,  clan- 
destine immigration  — as  dis- 
tinct from  liiiniigntiit  trafficking 
— is  not  nn  offence  in  Italy. 


French  bishops  to  admit  collusion  with  Nazis 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 

AMOVE  by  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  acknow- 
ledge its  support  for  anti-Semitic 
laws  during  the  second  world  war  is 
being  interpreted  as  an  early  sign 
I hat  the  Pope  intends  to  apologise 
lor  the  Vatican's  collusion  with  the 
Nazis. 

The  French  Church's  decision  to 
stage  a ceremony  next  week  on  the 
site  of  the  Drancy  deportation  camp 
near  Paris  is  seen  as  a triumph  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal 
Jean-Marie  Lus tiger,  who  is  a con- 
verted Jew  and  a strong  contender 
for  the  next  papacy. 

During  die  unprecedented  cere- 


mony on  September  30.  the  bishop 
of  St  Denis,  which  includes  Drancy, 
will  read  a statement  about  the  "the 
attitude  of  the  bishops  of  France 
during  the  war". 

Historians  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  failed  to  condemn 
anti-Jewish  laws  passed  by  the 
Vichy  government  in  1940.  The 
ineasu  res  banned  Jews  from  owning 
property  and  from  exercising  pro- 
fessions such  as  law,  medicine  and 
leaching.  From  1942,  when  large- 
scale  deportations  from  France 
began,  the  laws  made  it  easier  for 
the  police  to  trace  Jews. 

News  of  next  week's  statement 
follows  a decision  by  the  Vatican  to 


call  an  international  symposium  en- 
titled "Christians  and  anti-Semitism" 
in  Rome  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  symposium,  which  will  be 
attended  by  cardinals,  theologians 
and  historians,  will  look  at  the  sec- 
ond world  war  and  at  Christian  per- 
secution of  Jews  during  the  15th 
century  Spanish  Inquisition.  More 
controversially  for  the  Church,  it 
will  look  at  allegations  that  the  Vati- 
can bankrolled  German  Nazis. 

The  symposium  will  report  to  the 
Pope,  who  has  promised  to  produce  a 
document  on  the  subject  This  could 
be  followed  by  a formal  apology. 

According  to  Serge  FQarsfetd,  a 
prominent  Jewish  lawyer  and  cam- 
paigner for  fuller  information  al>out 


the  French  war  years,  the  statement 
to  be  made  on  September  30  is 
“very  strong".  He  said:  “The  state- 
ment goes  very  much  further  than 
anyone  had  expected.  II  anything,  it 
almost  exaggerates  the  role  of  thc- 
Roman  Catholic  Church  after  the 
occupation  in  1940." 

About  75,000  Jews,  out  of  si  total 
of  320,000,  were  deported  from 
France  to  Nazi  death  camps.  Of 
those  who  were  dejwrted,  only 
about  2,500  returned. 

Mr  Klaiisfeld  said  (hat  French 
people  had  put  up  more  resistance 
to  Nazi  laws  than  those  in  countries 
such  as  Denmark.  Belgium  and 
Italy. 

But  he  added  that  Ihe  fervently 
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Hanoi  biarries1 
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unrest  grows  ; 



Adrian  Edwards  In  Hanoi  1 

\ /11-TNAM’S  official" 

V paper  Inst  week  issued  a bark! 
report  on  1ft  years  of  unrest  mil 
moral  decline  in  central  ms, 
blaming  inept  officialdom  and  It' 
market  economy. 

A lengthy  editorial  in  the  dsl; ! 
(Juan  Dill  Nhan  Dan  offered  irze' 
glimpse  through  the  veil  of serrevy 
that  surrounds  scores  of  vagus)** 
ported  incidents  since  the  late  lSSfc 
in  an  area  considered  the  cradled 
Vietnam's  revolution. 

It  catalogued  problems  across  i 
region.  '‘Military  Zone  Four',  a 
tending  from  central  Quang  Bink 
province  to  Thanh  Hoa  in  the  corii 
It  called  for  decisive  action  to  bol 
ster  grassroots  ideological  controls 
and  lift  public  confidence  in  a 
"morally  upright"  government  f7 

‘Together  with  making  dear  to 
tin-  people  the  mistakes  mid  wrong 
doings  of  parly  units,  authority 
cadres  and  party  numbers,  ifc 
should  quickly  expose  and  mah 
ineffective  perrons  who  have  caused 
disorder  and  incited  jk.-oiilc.'itsaid 

T he  newspaper  wrote  at  length 
about  issues  ranging  from  eorrup 
lion  tinning  officials  and  Communi-t 
party  members  to  the  re-eincntewv 
of  historical  feuds  between  f3milie 
and  localities,  as  well  as  inrrea&j 
social  vices.  It  wrote  of  “growing 
discontent",  "complex  situation*’ 
mid  "political  instability'',  and  sail 
traditional  moral  standards  had 
been  allowed  In  fall. 

"During  the  reform  process, 
when  the  negative  side  of  the  sat 
ki*l  economy  has  jH-nclrated  ^ + 
fields  uf  [if.-,  all  corners  of  rural  and 
iirliim  areas,  many  complicated  ino- 
di- ills  occurred  in  the  area  of  Mili- 
tary Zone  Four,  including  son* 
which  were  serious,"  It  said. 

The  editorial  described  n series  cj 
incidents,  some  ol  which  it 
were  the  work  uf  “hostile  forces  - 
a term  I lauoi  routinely  uses  fa 
groups  seeking  to  undermine  i ® 
control.  11  said  officials  1ml  w 
casts  fa  ik’d  to  ivhihhuI  adequate 
In  popular  concerns. 

The  military  newspaper's  repon 
follows  widespread  unrest 
ciini 1 1>( inti  in  northern  Thai 
province,  a coastal  ricegw®1* 
area  \n  the  southeast  of  ihc  capiW 

It  also  comes  before  a critical  By 
level  decision  on  the  appoint^ 
this  week  of  successors  to  I>reS,(' 
l.e  Due  Anh  and  die  prime  inmiJJ 
Vo  Van  Kiel,  both  of  whom  are  step  , 
ping  down.—  AH 


| 

anti  communist  Church  had  sJP 
ported  Marshal  Philippe  , 
Vichy  leader,  for  his  espouffllol  , 
ues  such  as  "work,  fitmllji  muWo  ' 
On  October  8,  the  dial  begin* 
Bordeaux  of  Maurice  Pap011*  K 
87,  a former  government  anas"  f 

who  is  accused  of  crimes  ag®f  * 
humanity  for  his  alleged  i* 
sending  1,580  Jews  to  their  , 
between  1942  and  1944.  . . u 

On  Monday.  Mgr 
Bill*,  the  president  of  the 
bishops'  conference,  said-  ^ 
the  Church  took  charge ;0j 
of  Us  children"  He  added 
pentance  was  a key  aspect 
1994  Vatican  guidelines 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  W jUj 
with  religious  groups 
suffered  because  of  the  T 

intolerance  or  indifference.  i 
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Media  barons  tame  Russia’s  press 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 

THE  BANKERS  put  their  inten- 
tions delicately,  recalled  Ana- 
toly Kostyukov.  Only  as  the 
.journalists  were  about  to  sign  away 
their  newspaper  to  the  emissaries 
from  Bank  Imperial  did  they  realise 
v,-hat  die  new  owners  hod  in  mind. 

They  never  said  directly  that 
they’d  strictly  control  every  step  we 
took."  he  explained.  "They  just  said: 
'll  wouldn't  be  a bad  idea  if  the  patri- 
otic alignment  of  the  paper  could  be 
reinforced  n bit.  You  know,  most 
newspapers  are  under  the  Jewish 
Linkers  and,  in  such  conditions, 
who  is  going  to  further  the  Interests 
of  our  brother  Slavs?’ " 


South  Africa 
cabinet  faces 
sleaze  test 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


A ROW  between  South  .African 
cabinet  ministers  and  the 
country’s  financial  watchdog, 

(lie  auditor-general,  is  turning 
into  a crucial  test  of  probity  for 
Nelson  Mundela’s  government. 

The  i’IhsIi,  which  lias  racial 
overtones,  concerns  claims  that 
the  minister  of  housing,  Hankie 
Mthcmbl-Mahanyele,  corruptly 
awarded  housing  contracts  to 
family  and  friends. 

The  controversy  came  to  a 
head  last  week  when  the  nuditor- 
generaJ,  Henri  Kleuver,  pre- 
sented a report  to  President 
Mandela  on  the  so-called  Motheo 
scandal  — involving  a project  In 
the  province  of  Mpumulanga  — 
and  urged  n commission  of  in- 
quiry. The  housing  minister  hit 
back  by  accusing  Mr  Kleuver  of 
bowing  to  media  pressure. 

The  indications  are  that  key 
cabinet  members  are  rallying 
behind  the  minister,  seeing  the 
auditor-general  as  pursuing  a po- 
Kticol  vendetta  against  die  African 
National  Congress,  Mr  Mandela 
promised  an  early  decision  on  Mr 
Kleuver’s  recommendation,  but 
is  believed  to  be  inclining  towards 
Mrs  Mthembl-Mahanyele. 

It  la  the  second  time  this  year 
that  the  auditor-general  has 
landed  in  controversy.  In  March, 
the  energy  minister,  Penuell 
Medium,  suspended  the  head  of 
the  “strategic  fuel  fund”,  Kobua 
Zyl,  alleging  corruption. 

Mr  Kleuver  cleared  Mr  Van  Zyl 
in  a report  to  parliament.  Mr 
Meduna  accused  him  of  a power- 
up  on  behalf  of  the  apartheid 
oWguflrd"  in  the  civil  service. 

. ‘h°  riBk  for  Mr  Mandela  is 
that  continuing  political  attacks 
on  Mr  Kleuver  are  likely  to  force 
the  resignation  of  the  audltor- 
Benerol,  denting  the  confidence 
O'forefgn  investors, 
their  confidence  is  also  likely 
w shaken  by  the  prospect  that 
Mr  Mandela’s  ex-wife,  Winnie, 
™JJdwin  the  deputy  leadership 
ANC  at  Its  congress  In  ' 

l — which  would  place 

win  line  for  the  presidency, . 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Maqdeta  ia. 

Postpone  her  qtiestidn- 


, «li-  J I"  ■*«*  nctuM- 

T®non  Commission  about  the 
2»*der  of  Stompie  Seipel  and  the 
of  other  youths. ' ’ , 


Mr  Kostyukov,  deputy  editor  of  the 
weekly  Ohshchaya  Gazeta,  draws 
little  satisfaction  from  his  paper's  re- 
fusal to  sell  out  to  the  bankers. 

As  with  most  so-called  indepen- 
dent — ■ that  is,  non-government  — 
media  outlets  in  post-communist 
Russia,  Obschaya  Gazeta’s  journal- 
ists have  exchanged  the  censorship 
of  Soviet  times  for  heavy-handed 
pressure  from  rich  new  patrons  on 
whose  handouts  they  depend. 

Low  cover  prices  and  advertising 
revenues  mean  most  newspapers 
are  loss-makers.  Yet  one  by  one, 
newspapers  have  been  bought  up 
by  Russian  financiers.  They  have 
done  so  less  to  promote  particular 
viewpoints  than  to  be  able  to  trash 


business  rivals  and  to  press  the  gov- 
ernment for  favours. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
Russia's  financier-industrialists, 
Vladimir  Potanin  of  Uneximbank- 
MFK,  has  already  left  his  stamp  on 
two  big  Russian  papers  left  over 
from  Soviet  times  — Izvestiya  and 
Koinsomolskaya  Pravda  — in  which 
he  has  bought  stakes.  This  month 
he  launched  another  broadsheet 
daily,  the  Russky  Telegraph. 

In  its  opening  broadside,  the 
paper  cried  out  against  a "deficit  of 
respectability"  in  the  media.  "In  the 
whole  of  Russia  ihere  is  not  one 
daily  publication  which  would  even 
vaguely  correspond  to  the  Western 
understanding  of  a solid  news- 


paper," said  a front-page  editorial. 
Yet  what  was  striking  about  the  first 
edition  of  Russky  Telegraph  was  its 
similarity  to  the  clutch  of  other  lossr 
making,  small-circulation  broad- 
sheets run  by  rival  tycoons.  In  a 
country  of  142  million,  ench  broad- 
sheet is  read  by  a narrow  group  of 
fewer  than  500,000  people  living 
mainly  within  Moscow's  ring  road. 

Mr  Potanin  is  a loiig  way  from 
catching  up  with  his  chic-f  rivals,  the 
presidential  security  council  aide 
and  tycoon  Boris  Berezovsky,  and 
the  media  magnate  ant!  banker 
Vladimir  Gusinsky. 

Although  he  insists  tluil  he  has 
put  his  shares  in  a blind  trust  while 
he  holds  slate  office,  Mr  Bere- 


zovsky is  believed  to  retain  effective 
control  over  two  TV  cliaruiels  ami 
one  daily  newspaper,  NezavisEmayn 
Gazeta.  His  current  ally  Mr  Guain- 
sky  — the  other  “Jewish  banker" 
ominously  refereed  to  — runs  an- 
other national  television  channel, 
NTV,  a satellite  television  network 
and  Sevodnya  newspaper. 

The  one  thing  unituig  most  Russ- 
ian media,  slate  und  privately  owned 
— the  main  exception  being  Lhe 
communist  Suvietskaya  Rossiya  — 
is  that  it  shies  away  from  criticism  of 
Boris  Yeltsin.  The  media  reflects  a 
growing  consensus  among  the  elite 
in  favour  of  patriotic,  oligarchic  capi- 
talism, where  debate  centres  on 
which  banker  gets  what  properly. 

Brave,  iiitolligcnl  investigative  re- 
purlhig  can  still  he  found  in  tile 
Russian  press  but  it  conics  at  flic 
price  of  heavy  political  compromise. 
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IMPRESSIVE 
FROM  A 
DISTANCE  • •• 


Against  the  broad  landscape  of  offshore 
investments  Perpetual  stands  out  for  the 
consistency  of  its  investment  performance. 

..BUT  EVEN 
BETTER 
CLOSER  UP. 


International  Growth 
Emerging  Companlei 
American  Growth 
Far  Eastern  Growth 
Japanese  Growth 
European  Growth 
UK  Growth 
Aslan  Similar  Markets 
Latin  American  Growth 


SINCE  LAUNCH 

LAUNCH  \ POSITION 

DATE  CHANGE  IN  SECTon 

5 YEARS 
% 

CHANGE 

FUND 

RESEARCH 

RATINGS 

25.1.63 

+682.4 

3 out  of  1 7 

+ 101.5 

AA 

8.4.85 

+763.7 

1 out  of  27 

+ 139.5 

AA 

21.4.84 

+ I33S.3 

| out  of  12 

+ 144.3 

AA 

8,11.04 

+409.9 

1 out  of  1 3 

+ 1 10.3 

AAA 

30.11.91 

+9.0 

14  out  of  73 

+ 15.4 

— 

8.11.86 

+255.6 

3 out  of  5 

+ IU9 

- 

24.10.87 

+400.4 

1 out  of  24 
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8.3-93 

. +87.6 

12  out  of  79 

- 

AA 
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1 1 out  of  25 

- 
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closer  and  find  our  how 
Perpetual  can  make  the 


But  take  a closer  look  and  you’ll 


We  concentrate  on  providing  a range  1 most  of  your  offshore  investments i 


discover  that  this  reputation  is  built  on  of  funds  with  a wide  geographical  choice  of 


For  more  information  on  our  range 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

Blunkett  acts  to  defuse 
truancy  ‘time  bomb’ 
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EDUCATION,  education,  educa- 
tion was  to  be  the  priority  of 
Tony  Blair’s  Labour  Government 
But  it  is  not  simply  a classroom 
problem,  as  the  Education  Secre- 
tary, David  Blunkett,  is  rapidly  find- 
ing out.  Shortcomings  in  different 
parts  of  the  system  are  calling  for  a 
whole  raft  of  “Initiatives"  and  "crack- 
downs". 

The  latest  crackdown  is  on  tru- 
ancy, which  Mr  Blunkett  described 
as  b "ticking  time  bomb"  which  dis- 
engaged thousands  of  young  people 
from  education  and  undermined 
their  chances  of  success.  His  de- 
partment is  to  spend  £23  million  on 
a drive  to  combat  “social  exclusion" 
and  unemployment 
He  is  inviting  bids  for  projects  to 
help  education  authorities  and 
schools  to  tackle  truancy  and  to 
bring  “disaffected"  14-  to  16-year- 
olds  back  into  learning.  And  there 
will  be  £2  million  for  a programme 
to  give  children  more  opportunities 
for  work-related  learning. 

The  teaching  union,  NASUWT,  to 
which  he  outlined  his  plans,  greeted 
them  with  some  reserve.  Its  general 
secretary,  Nigel  de  Gruchy,  said 
teachers  knew  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  there  was  "no  point  In  try- 
ing to  force  truculent  teenagers  to 
stay  on  at  the  fag-end  of  school  ca- 
reers which  they  themselves  see  as 
unsuccessful’1. 

Mr  Blunkett  is  having  to  send  an 
education  "improvement  team"  into 
the  London  borough  of  Hackney 
after  a damning  inspectors'  report 
icvealed  “disarray  and  turmoil"  in 
the  authority  and  in  the  running  of 
its  59  schools.  The  Government 
would  like  to  take  education  out  of 
the  council's  control,  but  cannot  do 
so  until  a new  Education  Act  gives  it 
the  necessary  powers. 

Universities  are  claiming  that  they 
cannot  afford  the  right  equipment  to 
teach  their  students  properly.  Four 
out  of  five  universities  were  found  by 
researchers  to  be  failing  their  stu- 
dents in  this  respect,  and  £400  mil- 
lion is  reckoned  to  be  needed. 

Ministers  later  announced  they 
had  found  an  extra  £165  million  for 
higher  education  — a move  widely 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  draw  the  sting 
out  of  a rebellion  at  next  week’s 
Labour  party  conference  against  the 
imposition  of  university  tuition  fees. 


TRADE  UNION  leaders  and  left- 
wing  Labour  MPs  reacted  with 
anger  to  plans  by  Cabinet  ministers 
either  to  forgo  pay  rises  of  £1?, 000 
(about  20  per  cent)  Dr,  as  suggested 
by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John 
Prescott,  to  donate  the  money  to 
charity. 

The  ministers  were  put  on  the 
spot  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  who  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  taking  aB  of  his  rise  of 
£43,000  (40  percent).  They  also  felt 
they  had  been  bounced  into  the 
problem  because  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  a bachelor  who 
lives  in  a subsidised  house,  said  he 
was  following  Mr  Blair's  example. 

Mr  Blair  said  he  was  conscious  of 
the  need  “to  show  restraint  because 
of  the  sensitivities  and  realities  of 
the  public  spending  situation".  (The 
Treasury  had  earlier  ordered  a 
freeze  on  the  public  sector  pay  bill, 
which  will  hit  the  salaries  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  teachers  and  thou- 
sands of  public  servants.) 


But  David  Hart,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers,  ac- 
cused ministers  of  engaging  in  pub- 
lic relations  politics.  He  supported 
their  right  to  take  the  pay  rise  and 
wanted  the  Government  “to  ac- 
knowledge that  head  teachers,  doc- 
tors and  nurses  are  also  entitled  to 
salaries  which  recognise  the  impor- 
tance of  their  work”. 


ON  THE  EVE  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats'  annual  conference, 
the  party  leader,  Paddy  Ashdown, 
rallied  to  the  support  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Lord  Steel,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  earned  nearly 
£94,000  for  his  role  in  the  campaign 
to  defend  fox-hunting. 

Lord  Steel  had  done  nothing 
wrong,  said  Mr  Ashdown.  His  paid 
relationship  with  foe  pro- 
countryside  lobby,  which  cam- 
paigns to  build  greater  awareness  of 
life  in  rural  areas  and  supports  fox 
hunting,  was  an  open  secret  at 
Westminster  and  had  been  listed  in 
the  Register  of  Members'  Interests. 

The  register  does  not  require 
MPs  to  disclose  how  much  they 
earn  from  their  outside  interests. 
However,  what  caused  raised  eye- 
brows was  the  revelation  that  for  18 
months  Lord  Steel's  remuneration 
from  the  Countryside  Movement  of 
which  he  became  chairman  in  1995, 
was  significantly  greater  than  his 
MFb  salary  of  £43,000. 

Lord  Steel  claimed  reports  of  his 
activities  were  defamatory  and  that 
solicitors  would  be  acting  on  Uis 
behalf. 


THE  BBC  postponed  proposals 
for  a radical  overhaul  of  TV  and 
radio  news  programmes  after  48 
houro  of  furious  reactions  from 
staff.  Leading  programme  presen- 
ters had  signed  a letter  protesting  at 
plans  to  do  away  with  individual  pro- 
gramme editors  and  to  place  all 
news  output  in  the  hands  of  five 
“super  editors"  — a change  which, 
it  was  claimed,  would  turn  the  BBC 
into  another  CNN. 

The  If-tum  came  after  interven- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  BBC 
governors,  Sir  Christopher  Bland, 
who  was  said  to  have  read  the  riot 
act  tp  his  director-generai,  John 
Birt,  and  to  the  chief  executive  of 
news,  Tony  Hall,  who  dreamed  up 
the  money-saving  changes. 

In  the  wake  of  the  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  BBC  is  also 
thinking  again  about  foe  way  it 
should  cover  future  big  royal 
events,  such  as  foe  death  of  foe 
Queen  Mother.  This,  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted, should  respectfully  cele- 
brate her  life  rather  than  envelop 
the  nation  in  a state  of  mourning 
(and,  in  the  process,  displeasing  a 
substantial  minority)  as  happened 
following  foe  death  of  Diana. 


RTTISH  TAXPAYERS  are,  for 
the  first  tune,  bring  asked  to 
calculate  their  own  tax  bills  this 
year.  The  deadline  for  foe  return  of 
the  baffling  self-assessment  tax 
forms  Is  September  30,  but  only  3.3 
million  have  been  received,  leaving 
5 million  outstanding.  The  Inland 
Revenue  warned  defaulters  they 
could  face  hefty  penalties,  .while 
denying  that  it  - had  any  i plans  to 
profit  from  foe  confusion.  - • 


The  wreckage  of  the  InterCity  express  which  ran  Into  a freight  train  at  more  than  lOOraph  photo 

Crash  train  safety  systems  ‘were  not  working1 


Guardian  Reporters 

POLICE  have  launched  three 
separate  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  a crash  involving  an 
InterCity  125  passenger  train 
and  a freight  train  in  west 
London  last  week,  in  which  six 
people  were  killed  and  150 
injured. 

British  TVansport  Police 
announced  that  the  driver  of  the 
passenger  train,  which  was 
travelling  at  more  than  lOOmph 
when  the  accident  took  place  in 
the  Southall  area,  was  being 
questioned  in  connection  with  a 
manslaughter  inquiry. 

The  inquiries  will  focus  on 
why  foe  driver  did  not  stop  to  let 
the  freight  train  pass  — either 
through  human  error  in  passing 


a danger  signal  or  because  the 
wrong  signal  had  been  given  as  a 
result  of  a systems  fault. 

According  to  colleagues  of  the 
driver,  the  train’s  automatic 
warning  system  (AWS)  was 
logged  In  foe  train’s  repair  book 
as  faulty  when  he  took  charge  of 
foe  Swansea  to  London  service 
at  Cardiff. 

The  AWS,  which  has  been 
fitted  in  foe  cabs  of  all  passen- 
ger trains  for  many  years,  is 
designed  to  warn  the  driver  If 
the  train  is  approaching  a 
danger  signal,  and  to  apply  the 
brakes  if  not  disarmed  by  the 
driver. 

The  train  was  also  one  of  a 
handful  fitted  with  foe  Automatic 
Train  Protection  system  (ATI1), 
a highly  sophisticated  and 


expensive  computer  system 
designed  to  override  foe  driver 
and  halt  the  train  automatically  , 
in  the  event  of  danger.  Howevw, 
it  later  emerged  that  the  ATP 
system  may  not  have  been 
activated  on  foe  crash  train. 

The  general  secretary  of  the 
train  drivers*  union  Aslef,  Lev 
Adams,  said  he  was  astonished 
to  learn  the  ATP  system  may  M 
have  been  In  operation.  lleuM 
there  was  an  “unwritten 
assumption*'  that  the  operator 
company,  Great  Western,  wnM 
use  the  fail-safe  system  on  Its 
high-speed  InterCity  trains  a 
part  of  a deal  agreed  with  the 
union  more  than  a year  ago  in 
exchange  for  reducing  the 
number  of  drivers  on  such  train.1 
from  (wo  to  one. 


Lib  Dems  unite  in  scorn  for  Labour 


Michael  White 

THE  Liberal  Democrat  this 
week  put  the  Government's 
economic  policies  firmly  in  (heir 
sights  until  a sustained  attack  on 
Gordon  Brown's  "something  for 
nothing"  Budget  and  the  broken 
promises  they  say  it  is  bound  to  pn>- 
duee  on  health  and  education 
spending  this  winter. 

Paddy  Ashdown’s  TYeasury 
spokesman,  Malcolm  Bruce,  led  the 
assault  as  MPs  and  party  activists 
engaged  in  familiar  tussles  over 
their  relationship  with  Tony  Blair's 
Cabinet  when  the  annual  Ub  Dem 
conference  opened  In  Eastbourne 
on  Monday. 

Labour's  adherence  to  the  spend- 
ing targets  they  inherited  from  Ken- 
neth Clarke's  pre-election  budgets 
provided  foe  conference  with  a 
theme  around  which  to  unite. 

This  tone  was  encouraged  by  a 
leadership  anxious  to  prevent  an 
obsession  with  “Lib-Lab  coalition" 
fears,  especially  in  the  light  of  foe 
formation  earlier  this  month  of  a 
Lib-Lab  Cabinet  committee  -to 
discuss  the  "shared  constitutional 
agenda”  of  foe  two  parties  and  foe 
declaration  by  Mr  Ashdown  that  a 
coalition  with  Labour  was  “a  possi- 
bility” in  the  future. 

Though  some  speakers  were 
sceptical  about  the  Lib-Dem's  own 
policies,  they  were  united  in  scorn 
and  disappointment  oyer  Labours 
economic  perfbnWince.  " 
Even  Mr  Brown's  decision  to 
“free"  the  Bank  of.England  was  at- 
tacked — not  because  it  was  wrong, 
said  oneapeaker,  but  because  it  was 
a ”100  percent  right?- decision  taken 


in  a secretive,  unden  Hieratic  way.  ll 
had  long  been  Lib  Dem  policy,  dole- 
gales  reminded  each  oilier. 

In  the  first  major  speech  of  the 
conference,  Mr  Bruce,  himself  an 
nnli-conliliou  MP  from  Srolland, 
taunted  his  fellow  Soil,  the  Chancel- 
lor, with  wind  1 Jl>  Denis  claim  in  his 
misjudjjmenl  of  the  public  mood  — 

(lie  demand  for  belter  public 
services  instead  of  rising  hospital 
wailing  lists  and  decaying,  crowded 
schools. 

"Tony  Blair  says  it's  all  the  Tory 
legacy.  But  now  it's  Labour  respon- 
sibility. Liberal  Democrats  will  hold 
them  to  account.  We  will  hold  an 
autumn  campaign  against  the  cuts," 
he  promised,  despite  the  presence 
in  Eastbourne  this  week  of  two  min- 
isters, Frank  Field  at  social  security 
and  Alaatair  Darling,  a Treasury 
minister. 

He  told  Mr  Darling  to  take  a mes- 
sage home  to  Mr  Brown:  “You  can- 
not deliver  better  schools  and 
hospitals  and  keep  to  Tory  spending 
limits.  Face  the  foots.  Stop  waiting 
lists  going  up  as  you  promised  to  do 
in  foe  election.  Cut  class  sizes,  you 
promised  that  too.  It’s  not  good 
enough  just  to  have  your  hearts  in 
the  right  place.  Put  your  money  in 
the  right  place  too.” 

Specifically,  Mr  Bruce  unveiled  ; 
plans  fpr  a Fiscal  .Responsibility  Act 
which  would  prevent  governments 
froth  making  “destabilising  pre-elec- 
tion; Iqcome  tax  bribes”  by  imposing  | 
rules  on  8pei>dlng,  iplu8  detailed  per  ' 
formance  criteria'  for  each  ministry,  i 
which  would  be  monitored  by  the 
National  Audit  Office.i  i.  > - J 

:■  The.  Lib  Dems  also  want  New 
■ Zealandtatyle  performance-related 


Back  me  or  sack  me,  says  Hague 


Michael  White 


WILLIAM  Hague’s  shakiest 
week  as  Tory  leader  was 
completed  last  week  by  the 
a.  announcement  that  the  party’s  chief 
w ' spin  doctor,  Francis  Halewood,  has 
’ resigned. 

As  Mr  Hague  faced  a fresh  bar- 
rage of  flak  from  his  own  ranks  after 
accusingTony  Blair  of  making  polit- 
ical capital  out  of  Princess  Diana's 
funeral.  he  issued  a tough  back-me- 
ocsack-me  cliallenge  eerily  reminis- 
cent of  his  predecessor,  John  Major. 

They  can  reject  change  and  ac- 
cept inevitable  decline.  Or  they  can 
1 endorse  my  leadership,  and  help  me 
rejuvenate  the  Conservative  party 


and  restore  our  confidence,  pride 
and  electoral  success.  But  without  a 
mandate  for  change,  I do  not  believe 
the  job  of  Conservative  party  leader 
would  be  worth  having,"  he  wrote  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Monday. 

Aides  insisted  Mr  Hague  would 
win  his  twin  battles  at  next  month's 
Blackpool  conference  — grassroots 
endorsement  of  his  leadership  vic- 
tory and  acceptance  of  his  draft  for 
restructuring  his  shattered  party. 

Tory  critics  are  calling  the  exer- 
cise a “North  Korean"  or  "Albanian" 
referendum  on  Mr  Hague’s  eleva- 
tion, because  he  is  widely  seen  to 
have  done  badly  since  June,  and  there 
is  no  choice  offered  to  the  250,000 
paid-up  activists  except  a yes. 


Labour  advises  oil  firms 
to  sue  Greenpeace 


pay  for  minislurs  nnd  senior 
ci.'ils,  with  pay  cuts  for  failure. It 
would  concentrate  minds  at 
Department  of  Health."  Mr  Bn# 
told  delegates. 

Mr  Bruce’s  junior  colkast*0 
the  Treasury  team,  the  forstf 
Shell  economist,  Vince  Cable, 

MB  for  Twickenham,  rased  » 
stakes  further  by  challenging jy 
Prime  Minister  directly.  W* 
l huu  countenance  further  delays 
tactics  over  European  oww®; 
union  (EMU)  he  should  W * v 
conference  that  there  would  K 
timetable  for  an  early  rtfemJJ 
on  EMU  to  obtain  a dea»ff» 
mandate  for  entry ...  wearer 

ing  for  the  fight”  ’ * ’ 

The  Tories  merited  little  W : 

tendon  than  passing  8are®BnLl,  i 
Bruce  called  William  HaguAa™? , 
less  Tory  Teletubby"  who 
John  Mqjor  look  a statesman, 

• The  Minister  without!^' 

Peter  Mandelson,  on 
launched  an  outspoken  **®- 
Mr  Ashdown,  accusing 
going  out  of  his  way  fo  cJjj 

Labour.  , |K,  ill 

Mr  Mandelson  accused  the 

Dem  leader  of  sniping,^  ~L)c'ii 
sury’s  spending  plans  ^ 
pander  to  members  scepn»i 
closer  cooperation  between  PF 
parties.  , 

Writing  In  the  Times, 

Mr  Ashdown:  "He  wears  j1*  . 
saults  on  the  Governing h(yi| 
badge  of  honour . . . His  hop^  |; 
such  attacks  will  foake  bJB 
ence  less  wary  of  his 
to  move  closer  to  tjie 
He  said  the  tactic  was  ^ ^ T 
game”.  ;- 


David  Hencke 

Government  ministers  are 

advising  oil  companies  to  sue 
Greenpeace  for  disrupting  the  ex- 
ploration of  potentially  lucrative  oil 
and  gas  fields  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Alerter  from  the  energy  minister, 
John  Battle,  to  the  former  trade 
minister,  Richard  Page,  discloses 
that  his  ministry  has  been  advising 
oil  companies  to  sue  Greenpeace  as 
part  of  a co-ordinated  campaign  to 
deny  the  pressure  group  publicity. 

The  disclosure  comes  after  the  oil 
company  BP  went  to  court  to  try  to 
claim  millions  of  pounds  from 
Greenpeace  after  it  disrupted  oil  ex- 
ploration in  the  area.  Greenpeace  is 
seeking  a judicial  review  of  the  last 
government's  decision  to  grant  ex- 
ploration licences  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. It  argues  the  Government 
acted  illegally  because  the  explo- 
ration breaks  the  European  Union 
Habitat  Directive  that  protects  a 
rare  species  of  cold  water  coral, 
Lophelia  pertusa,  abundant  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Mr  Battle  says:  “Early  this  year  it 
was  agreed  the  Government  Should 
respond  to  any  Greenpeace  activi- 
ties in  a low-key  manner  in  order  to 
avoid  media  opportunities  for  Green- 


Supermarkets  fight  poverty 


Owen  Bowcott  In 

Dhaka,  Bangladesh 

I EADING  supermarket  chains 
L-are  to  draw  up  a code  of  prac- 
tice aimed  at  preventing  ex- 
ploitation of  the  world’s  poorest 
countries,  the  International 
Development  Secretary,  Clare 
Short,  disclosed  last  week. 

The  fair  trading  standards, 
which  are  already  under 
discussion,  will  regulate  how 
overseas  workers  are  treated 
find  the  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment of  the  goods  produced. 

Speaking  in  Bangladesh  — on 
her  first  visit  to  foe  developing 
'vorid  since  taking  office  — Ms 
Short  signalled  her  determina- 
tion to  boost  the  political  profile 
G*  her  new  department  and  re- 
Cover  from  foe  controversy  sur- 
rounding her  comments  about . 
me  volcano-stricken  Island  of 
Montserrat. 

There  is  masBlve  potential 
|hro«Sh  British  shoppers  to  , .. . 

' -kle  horrific  labour  conditions 
jmdenvironmentally  degrading 


But  Mr  Hague  believes  that  he  is 
being  undermined  by  some  Tory 
MPs  who  are  misrepresenting  his 
reform  package.  Last  week’s 
shadow  cabinet  did  not,  as  was 
widely  reported,  reject  a new  disci- 
plinary code. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  rank-and- 
file  will  only  be  allowed  a sny  in 
future  leadership  contests  if  MPs  at 
Westminster  are  unable  to  achieve  a 
clear  result  The  final  formula,  likely 
to  give  peers,  MEPs  and  local  ac- 
tivists about  20  per  cent  of  the  new 
electoral  college,  will  give  activists  a 
say  under  any  circumstances, 
Hague  advisers  said. 

One  aide  said:  "We  nre  nut  un- 
happy with  what's  going  on.  What 


peace.  This  strategy  was  agreed 
with  industry  and  other  govern- 
ment departments  , . . companies 
were  advised  to  exercise  the  legal 
powers  they  had  over  Greenpeace 
and  the  overall  situation  continues 
to  be  monitored  by  government." 

His  views  were  condemned  by  the 
shadow  trade  and  industry  minister, 
John  Redwood.  “Wliile  we  might 
have  argued  forcibly  against  some  of 
Greenpeace's  activities  we  would  not 
be  Involved  In  any  campaign  to  deny 
them  publicity.  Given  Labour's  offi- 
cial support  for  green  issues,  this  is 
the  worst  kind  of  humbug." 

Greenpeace,  whose  campaign  in 
the  North  Atlantic  is  supported  by 
60  MPs  of  all  parties,  is  furious.  The 
group  la  writing  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Tony  Blair,  to  protest  about  a 
breach  of  the  party’s  manifesto  com- 
mitment to  support  green  issues. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry pointed  out  that  Mr  Battle's 
comments  came  after  he  had  been 
challenged  by  Richard  Page,  the 
| Tory  MP  for  southwest  Hertford- 
shire, for  being  "supine  in  providing 
protection  to  companies  legally 
going  about  their  business  ...  It 
would  have  been  comforting  to  have 
seen  the  Government  making  forth- 
right statements  of  condemnation". 


Hague:  T can  deliver  results' 

we  arc  planning  is  for  the  long  term: 
plain-speaking  politics,  not  being 
bothered  by  what  the  press  says, 
and  letting  people  realise  that 
William  has  stronger  qualities  than 
some  people  give  him  credit  for." 
The  Hague  camp  admits  the 
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grassroots  vote  may  yield  fewer 
than  100,000  returned  ballot  papers, 
with  some  local  parties  unwilling  or 
unable  to  participate. 

It  also  admits  that  a leadership 
ballot  with  one  candidate  only  is 
“Albanian".  But  an  adviser  claimed 
there  was  justification  to  tie  in  a lead- 
ership vote  with  the  reform  package: 
“William  links  the  two  because  he's 
really  saying  ‘If  you  say  yes  to  the 
Albanian  leadership  but  reject  the 
reforms,  1 don’t  want  the  job'.’* 

Mr  Hague  wrote:  "I  am  not  going 
to  turn  myself  into  a stuffy  political 
leader  who  insists  on  always  wear- 
ing a suit  because  some  people 
don’t  like  the  idea  of  sometimes 
doing  things  differently.  I also  see 
myself  as  somebody  who  can 
deliver  results." 

Comment,  page  12 


practices  like  excessive  pesti- 
cides,” she  said. 

The  UK’s  10  largest  super- 
market companies  annually 
purchase  goods  abroad  worth 
more  than  the  economies  of 
about  30  of  the  world’s  most 
deprived  states. 

••Fair  trade  has  been  seen  as 
just  about  types  of  coffee,  but 
this  will  take  fair  trade  on  to  a 
much  bigger  canvas.  Ethical  and 
sustainable  business  is  good 
business,”  said  Ms  Short 
The  supermarkets  have  been 
talking  to  the  Department  for 
International  Development 
(DUD)  for  some  time.  Work  on 
drafting  foe  codeB  would  begin 
"as  soon  as  possible",  she  said. 
The  common  standards  may 

I eventually  be  incorporated  Into 

European  Union  and  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development  regulations. 

Parliament  might  soon  be 
encouraged  to  set  an  example  by 

providing  fair  trade  coffee  to 
MPs,  a department  official 

suggested.  . • . ■ ■ ■ ■ 


We’ll  help  you 

save  for  a 
very  rainy  day. 


The  Thai  ihing  you  nonce  when  you  go 
home  won't  be  the  while  cliffs.  The  grey 
sky,  more  likely. 

So  to  save  the  outlook  gelling  -any 
gloomier,  Woolwich  Guernsey  can  help 
you  cleat e your  own  personal  silver  lining 
li’s  called  the  Sterling  International 
Gross  Account.  And  because  Us  tun 
especially  for  cx|mis,  we  listen  lo  expats 
We  hear,  for  instance,  you  wont  consis- 
tently high  interest  tates  So  we  make  sure 
the  rates  we  pay  are  consistently  among 
the  very  highest. 

You  tell  U5  you  don't  like  lo  be  chotged 
for  withdrawing  your  own  money 


Pair  point.  So  - apart  hum  electronic 
transfers  - we  don't  charge  you  a penny. 

We  understand  you'd  pitfev  the  rates 
to  go  up  as  you  invest  mote  money  Again, 
we're  happy  to  comply. 

And  we  know  you  don't  always  get  to 
read  a ncwspapei  from  home.  So  if  your 
interest  nuts  should  change  lot  any  reason 
well  write  and  tell  you  personally. 

The  result  ban  account  ilv.Uk  appeared 
over  and  ovei  again  In  financial  Best  Buy 
columns.  And  a brighter  financial  forecast 
for  expats. 

Fill  In  the  coupon  anti  you  could  he  m 
Tor  a glorious  return. 
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In  Brief 


THE  Mercedes  saloon  which 
crashed  killing  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Dodi  Payed 
and  their  driver,  Henri  Paul, 
may  have  collided  with  a Flat  Uno 
some  60  yards  from  the  fatal 
crash  Bite  in  a Paris  underpass, 
according  to  a source  close  to  die 
investigation.  Trevor  Rees-Jones, 
the  bodyguard  who  survived, 
has  been  interviewed  fay  investi- 
gators but  can  so  far  recall  noth- 
ing about  the  accident. 


SENIOR  police  officers  called 
for  the  laws  on  rape  to  be 
reformed  because,  they  said, 
only  one  in  10  rapists  is  being 
convicted. 


THE  police  have  called  for 
roadside  testing  for  drugs  to 
be  introduced  within  a year  after 
figures  were  published  indicat- 
ing that  25  per  cent  of  those  in- 
volved in  road  deaths  had  taken 
either  illegal  or  prescribed  drugs. 


PETROL  prices  should 

double,  cars'  road  tax  should 
be  based  on  engine  size  and 
employers  should  get  tax  rebates 
for  paying  for  employees’  public 
transport  coats,  says  a report 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Environmental  Pollution. 


European  union  scientists 

conceded  that  Northern 
Ireland  farmers  might  qualify  to 
resume  exports  of  beef  without 
taking  further  measures  to 
guarantee  the  health  of  their 
herds  thanks  to  computer  track- 
ing of  BSE-infected  cattle.  The 
move  suggests  that  the  world- 
wide ban  on  British  beef  exports 
may  soon  be  lifted. 


THE  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Dobs  oil,  admitted  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  able  to 
honour  Its  pledge  to  cut  National 
Health  Service  waiting  lists  iu 
the  short  term. 


ASYLUM-SEEKERS  detained 
at  Campsfleld  House  near 
Oxford  while  their  applications 
are  processed  claim  they  are 
being  shut  In  their  rooms  like 
prisoners,  given  insufficient 
food  and  prevented  from  phon- 
ing lawyers  or  friends  following  a 
riot  a month  ago. 


DENNIS  MARKS,  the  general 
director  of  the  English 
National  Opera,  was  dismissed 
by  the  conipon/s  board  in  the 
latest  colourful  act  in  the  world 
of  London  opera. 


Lord  tonypandy,  who  as 

George  Thomns  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when 
radio  coverage  of  Parliament 
began  in  1978,  becoming  famed 
for  his  cries  of  "Order,  order”, 
has  died  at  the  age  of  88. 


A RACE  on  the  Rio  Negro  trib- 
utary of  the  Amazon  river 
between  teams  of  rowers  from 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
universities  and  Brazil  ended  in 
triumph  for  the  home  crew  when 
both  British  boats  sank. 


Wales  narrowly  votes  Yes 


GUARDIAN  via, 
Sqptambflraij: 


Ewen  MacAsklll,  Anna  Perkins 
and  Michael  White 

TONY  BIAIR'S  political  honey- 
moon came  to  an  end  last 
week  when  his  constitutional 
reform  package  scraped  to  victory 
iu  the  Welsh  referendum. 

The  tiny  majority  — less  than 
1 per  cent  — forced  the  Prime  Min- 
ister to  acknowledge  the  "fears  ex- 
pressed by  the  people”  over 
decentralisation. 

After  a tense  night  in  which  the 
No  campaign  appeared  to  be  ascen- 
dant, a relieved  Welsh  Secretary, 
Ron  Davies,  declared  the  result 
“stunning''.  But  Mr  Blair  did  not 
travel  to  Cardiff  as  he  had  to  Edin- 


burgh the  previous  week  to  bask  in 
glory. 

The  lack  of  a decisive  mandate 
wilt  mean  the  bill  is  given  a rough 
ride.  Labour  rebels  said  they  would 
accept  the  will  of  the  people,  but  in- 
tended to  scrutinise  the  bill  tine  by 
line. 

Mr  Blair  said:  "We  must  take  ac- 
count of  foe  narrowness  of  the  mar- 
gin and  that  is  why  we  carry  on, 
allaying  their  fears,  and  making 
sure  they  know  this  is  about  decen- 
tralising power." The  vote  would  not 
lead  to  separation,  he  added. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  this 
year  to  create  the  assembly,  which 
will  be  in  place  by  summer  1999. 

In  stark  contrast  with  Scotland, 


where  voters  bucket!  their  parlia- 
ment 3 lo  1,  the  Welsh  had  !i! ill, 419 
voters  (HO. 3 per  cent)  in  favour,  with 
553,698  (49.7  per  Cent)  against,  a 
majority  of  6,731  (0.6  per  cent). 
With  a turnout  of  just  over  50  per 
cent,  the  assembly  plan  has  the 
backing  of  only  25  per  cent  of  ihe 
electorate. 

Tile  22  counts  betrayed  a marked 
difference  In  opinion  between  east 
and  west  Wales,  with  the  anglicised 
Marches  voting  fur  the  status  quo 
and  the  gaels  of  the  west  and  radi- 
cals of  the  valleys  voting  for  change. 

Tlie  Conservative  leader,  William 
Hague,  said  the  vote  had  divided 
Wales,  and  Ihe  Government  shuuld 
take  that  as  a warning  not  to  embark 


on  regional  English  mnm 
John  Prescott  admitted  that, 
Government  is  unlikely  to  uten 
to  spread  devolution  fromScS 
and  Wales  to  the  English 
before  the  next  election. 

He  conceded  that  objections  U 
lowing  the  narrow  win  for 
cam])  in  Wales  meant  that  minis*, 
might  have  to  rethink  their  straw. 
They  would  be  "listening"  tofe 
people  and  consulting  with  of* 
parties.  Mr  Blair  "wants  consaag 
mid  common  ground",  hesrid.  ; 

’Ihe  model  he  wishes  to  foing! 
the  pan-European  system  trffoj 
gives  regional  government 
cant  economic  and  political  povm  j 
in  units  of  around  5 million  peapfe. 

Hut,  he  said,  the  cobsuIWkb 
process  would  take  time. 

Comment,  page  12 
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Midland  Ollshore  is  Ihe  registered  trading  name  for  Midland  Bank  Offshore  Limited  (MH0L).  MBOrs  principal  place  of  business  is  Icrsoy  As  at  11  Owemljor  10%.  iK  paid  tip  c.ipital  and  reserves  were  Efri  -15  million.  Cnp'es  nt  ihe  Micsl  .niriik-d 
jciounl*  are  available  on  request.  Allhough  income  is  paid  free  Irons  lax  offshore,  il  be  liable  to  tax  in  youi  country  of  residence  or  domicile,  nt  rf  it  is  transferred  lo  another  country  Your  lax  position  will  depend  on  youi  personal  urcumxiantes  and 
u may  wish  10  seel  guidance  from  your  fax  adviser.  Please  note,  lax  legislation  and  pr.ulke  may  change.  Thit  advert  does  nor  constilule  an  invitation  to  buy  oi  Ihe  suficitaiion  nf  an  offer  losHf  ',ccijn(res  or  make  deposits  in  any  |nnr.diction  to  .i/iy  person 
i i whom  it  vs  unlawful  lo  make  such  an  offer  or  solicitation  in  such  jurisdiction.  1C|/44MWU  I 


How  expats  can 


History  lesson  . . . Robin  Cook  shows  would-be  diplomats  around  the  Dunbar  Court,  one  of  the  ornate 
glories  of  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office,  during  on  open  day  to  encourage  an  end  to  the 
Foreign  Office's  reputation  as  a domain  of  the  white  Oxbridge  male.  ‘If  I'm  going  to  represent  Britain  1 
need  a Foreign  Office  that  is  representative  of  the  whole  of  modern  Britain,’  Mr  Cook  said.  Of  (1,000 
staff,  currently  only  3.3  per  cent  are  from  ethnic  minorities  photograph;  mi>pa  math  iews 


Unionists  to  join  talks 


John  Mullin  In  Belfast 

THE  Ulster  Unionist  parly  was 
expected  finally  to  go  into  the 
same  room  as  Sinn  Fein  at  Stormont 
Castle  on  Tuesday  this  week,  but 
only  to  demand  Sinn  Fein's  expul- 
sion from  the  multi-parLy  talks  on 
Northern  Ireland’s  future. 

George  Mitchell,  the  former 
United  States  senator  chairing  the 
negotiations,  is  understood  to  have 
told  UUP  leader  David  Trimble  that 
he  will  only  hear  his  demands  in 
person  — in  front  of  the  other  par- 
ticipants. He  rejected  a similar 
motion  from  Ian  Paisleys  Democra- 
tic Unionist  Party,  because  the  DUP 
was  boycotting  the  talks. 

The  Ulster  Unionists’  plea  is  cer- 
tain to  fail.  They  will  then  have  to 
decide  whether  to  withdraw  once 
more  or  remain  in  the  room  and 
begin  all-party  negotiations.  The  in- 
dications are  that  they  will  stay  •— 
not  to  negotiate,  but  to  confront 
Sinn  Fein,  as  Mr  Trimble  put  it. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  believe  Sinn 
Fein  should  be  excluded  on  two 
grounds.  First,  they  suspect  the  IRA 
of  involvement  in  the  Markethill 
bombing  last  week,  in  which  a 
4001b  device  exploded  outside  an 
RUC  station.  No  one  was  injured. 1 
Second,  the  UUP  says  the  IRA’s  re- 
cent statement  that  it  had  “prob- 
lems” with  the  Mitchell  principles  of 
democracy  and  non-violence  make 


Sinn  Fein's  participation  untenable. 
Sinn  Fein  signed  the  principles  ear- 
lier this  month  as  a prerequisite  lo 
participation  in  the  talks. 

But  Mr  Mitchell,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Ulster  Unionists,  has  already 
dealt  with  the  IRA's  comments.  And 
security  sources  say  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  IRA  involvement  in  the  re- 
publican bombing  of  the  Protestant 
village.  It  was.  they  believe,  the 
work  of  a hardline  splinter  group, 
the  Continuity  Army  Council. 

Jeffrey  Donaldson,  an  Ulster 
Unionist  MP,  said:  There  is  no  bel- 
ter issue  to  confront  Sinn  Fein  with 
than  the  question  of  their  links  to 
the  IRA  It  is  vital  we  establish  in  the 
talks  that  the  commitment  to  the 
Mitchell  principles  by  republicans 
commits  die  IRA  to  these  principles, 
and  that  any  breach  will  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  Sinn  Fein  from  these 
talks.” 

The  DUP,  which  believes  any  ne- 
gotiation is  tantamount  to  conceding 
an  agenda  for  a united  Ireland,  is  fu- 
rious at  the  Ulster  Unionists'  stance. 
It  has  accused  them  of  breaking 
electoral  promises.  Their  clashed 
are  currently  as  fearsome  as  those 
between  Mr  Trimble  and  Sinn  Fein. 

, Gerry  Adams,  the  Sum.Fein  pres- 
ident, said  the  UUP  was  using  its  ac- 
tion as  way'  of  justifying  their  move 
into  faceto-face  meetings.  “If  it’s  a 
ticket  for  MrTrinible  to  get  into  the 
talks,' then  fair  enough,”  he  said.  ' 


Britons  are 
lazy  cooks 


BRITONS,  Htoreulypcd  ns  the 
worst  cooks  in  Europe,  are 
also  the  laziest,  according  to  n 
NOP  survey  published  this 
week,  writes  Jamie  Wilson. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  house- 
holds admit  eating  reheated 
convenience  food  on  a regular 
basis,  and  9 per  cent  say  they 
pretend  to  guests  they  cooked 
die  meal  from  scratch. 

Consumption  of  chilled 
lasagne,  chicken  tikka  mnsaln 
and  other  ready-to-eat  meals  has 
nearly  doubled  in  five  yenrs  to 
99,000  tonnes  a year,  a shop- 
ping bill  of  £505  million.  Britain 
also  consumes  45,000  tonnes  of 
frozen  pizza  and  18,000  litres  of 
prepared  soups  every  year. 

In  France,  with  the  same  pop- 
ulation, households  spend  only 
£135  million  on  chilled  meals 
and  buy  twice  as  much  fresh  pasta 
as  the  British.  Paradoxically,  the 
survey  found  that  the  french 
spend  less  time  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  their  evening  meal. 

The  East  Midlands  Is  the  - 11 
biggest  purchaser  of  chilled  ’ 1 
meals;  While  the  Northeast  has 
the  highest  proportion  of  , 
offenders-^  16  per  cent-*^ 
tryingfo  pass  Off  rebdy-cooked  " 
meals  as  their  awn. 


MI5  targets 
benefit  cheats 


David  Hencke  and 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 

AGENTS  from  MIS  are  target, 
large-scale  benefit  cheats  under; 
an  initiative  agreed  between  fa 
Security  Service  and  the  soil, 
security  ministry. 

Ministers  at  the  Department  e 
Social  Security  have  approved  it 
appointment  of  M15  to  overseer 
audit  of  the  5.000  staff  running itt 
benefit  fraud  operation. 

Tlic  ministry  wants  to  save  fif 
billion  over  three  years  to  contac 
the  annual  £80  billion  benefit  bid 
The  disclosure  of  MI5's  involi? 
ment  comes  in  a confidential  me© 
random  which  has  been  circulated 
to  top  officials  in  the  ministry. 

A Department  of  Social  Secumj  f 
spokeswoman  said  last  SondtiT » 
“Where  organised  crime  is  <w 
licclcd  with  benefit  fraud— such® 
printing  false  giros  (cheques] 
is  contacted.  But  I must  stress  ins 
when  individual  claimants  oner * 
Involved  it  in  not  a matter  for 
Bui  Jeremy  Corbyn,  Labours 
for  Islington  North,  said:  Tills  s 
(lcK|HTalion  In  tile  post-cold 
(o  find  something  for  MI5  to  da  Wb 
would  be  better  concentrating^ 
pursuing  lnrge^cnle  tax  evasion  J ■ 
tlie  wealthy  in  offshore  lax  haj«& 
Sieve  Webb,  the  Liberal  De®  | 
crals'  spokesman  on  ^dal  ijtfWj 
and  MP  for  Northovon. 
does  seem  ra liter  extraordinary.  , 

Hither  see  the  ministry  sPf1™ 
more  lime  helping  those  who 
entitled  lo  benefit  being  able 

MI5  has  persuaded  ntiaislHsJ,. 

social  security  fraud  is  a 
area  for  the  agency,  wluch  . 
has  privileged  access  to  Pers*®f  j.  I 
formation  held  by  governn^lJJI^ 
par  intents  through  its  respoofl  i 

for  monitoring  computer  » T 
across  Whitehall.  It 
cial  security  and  housing 
fraud  come  under  MI5's  f*  J | 
combat  “serious  crimeV^* 

tremely  broadly  in  the  1996Secuw 

Service  Act. 

The  Conservative  governo^ 

dicated  last  year  that  MJ*  „ 
panded  role  would'  be  Mro^v 
helping'  the  police  coriibw  *IT 
type  gangs  and  drug  baro^. 

• The  Minister  without 
Peter  Mandelson,  called  w*  - 
destroy  all  files  oil  i 

created  during  the  c0^ 
ceiving  an  apology  (hW 
Lander,  the  head  of 

leaklhg  of  detafis  of  ids' > 
former  agent,  David  Ml* 


There  is  a simple  and  legal  way  of  reducing  the  amount  of  tax  you  will  pay  in  the  UK  - simply  move  your  UK  savings  to 
an  offshore  bank  while  you  are  living  overseas. 


To  help  you  see  if  you  could  benefit  from  this,  try  answering  the  following  questions 

1.  Will  you  be  overseas  for  a FULL  UK  TAX  YEAR? 

2.  Do  you  have  SAVINGS  IN  THE  UK? 

3.  Do  you  have  PROPERTY  IN  THE  UK? 

4.  Do  you  have  any  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UK? 


YES  3 NO  3 

YES  □ NO  3 

YES  □ NO  3 

YES  □ NO  3 

If  you  ticked  ‘yes’  to  the  first  two  questions  and  one  other,  there’s  a good  chance  you  may 
have  a tax  liability  you  could  legally  reduce  by  banking  offshore. 

to  find  out  more,  contact  Midland  Offshore  now,  for  a free  copy  of  our  brochure 
‘How  to  minimise  your  UK  tax  bill'  and  details  of  the  many  benefits  Midland  Offshore  can  provide. 
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Making  your  money  work  harder 
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Call  44  1534  616111 

24  hours  a day 
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jj,  To Mi d land  bff shore , PO  Box  615, 28/34  Hill  Street,  St.  Helier.  Jcrsev.IE4.5YD,  Channel  Islands. 

please  send  me  my  copy  of  “How  to  minimise  youfUK  tax  bill" 
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12  COMMENT 

Poland  turns 
the  clock  back 

THE  surprise  victory  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
in  the  Polish  elections  has  its  roots  in  previous 
defeat.  Four  years  ago,  one- third  of  the  electorate 
was  effectively  disenfranchised  because  It  voted 
for  smalH  warring  parties  which  foiled  to  grin  a 
single  seat  This  time  more  than  30  diverse 
groups,  banded  together  In  the  Solidarity  Election 
Action  (AWS),  appear  to  have  re-enfranchised  the 
same  proportion  of  the  voters.  Though  the  govern- 
ing Democratic  Left  Alliance  (SLD)  has  done  better 
than  last  time,  it  is  not  enough.  On  the  face  of  It, 
Poland  Is  entering  a period  of  stable  politics  with 
clearly  identifiable  government  and  opposition:  yet 
the  real  picture  is  likely  to  prove  rather  less  neat  — 
and  perhaps  less  stable  too. 

Tnie,  there  is  a sense  of  the  familiar  democratic 
revolving  door.  Some  voters  have  simply  vented 
their  discontent  with  current  economic  difficulties 
on  the  party  in  power,  reversing  the  decision  taken 
four  years  ago.  Opinion  polls  suggest  that  in  doing 
so  they  believe,  somewhat  inconsistently,  that  a 
change  of  government  will  not  make  much  differ- 
ence anyhow.  But  past  history  Iisb  also  been  a | 
i complicating  factor  here  as  elsewhere  In  eastern 
Europe.  Foreign  Investors  may  have  regarded  the 
i (ex-communist)  SLD  as  being  more  likely  to  main- 
tain stability  than  the  (ex-populist)  Solidarity 
I alliance,  but  many  other  Polish  electors  have  voted 
as  much  for  past  memory  as  current  reality.  The 
issue  of  collaboration  with  the  secret  police  has 
been  exploited  too. 

The  AWS,  led  by  Marian  KrzakLewatd,  must  now 
link  up  with  the  pro-reform  Freedom  Union  <UW) 
if  it  is  to  form  an  effective  coalition.  Though  both 
parties  have  their  origins  in  the  same  place,  that 
only  illustrates  the  disparate  nature  of  the  former 
movement.  The  AWS  may  Indeed  find  it  easier  to 
cohabit  with  the  former  communist  president, 
Aleksander  Kwasniewski  • than  with  the  former 
Solidnrists  of  the  UW.  These  endorse  the  new 
constitution  that  the  AWS  lias  threatened  to  over- 
throw because  it  does  not  attach  sufficient  weight 
to  the  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
AWS’s  trade  union  constituency  will  also  be  wary 
of  the  UW*s  commitment  to  the  foster  privatisation 
of  state-owned  industry.  The  UW  Itself  will  look 
just  as  warily  — and  rightly  bo  — at  Mr 
Krzaklewskl’s  fervent  commitment  to  ‘‘pro-family1’ 
Issues,  including  opposition  to  last  year’s  reversal 
by  parliament  of  the  post-communist  ban  on 
abortion. 

Statements  from  both  parties  on  Monday  did  not 
promise  an  easy  harmonisation  of  interests,  The 
bizarre  alternative  of  an  AWS  coalition  with  the 
ultra- right  Movement  for  Reconstruction  of  Poland 
plus  the  old  orthodox  left  Peasants’  Party  was 
even  being  floated.  This,  in  turn,  might  leave  the 
UW  and  the  SLD  as  potential  partners  for  reform. 
The  Polish  electorate  may  soon  be  wondering  what 
they  have  voted  for  unless  the  party  leaders, 
across  the  spectrum,  can  quickly  reassure  them. 

Wales  says 
Yes  - but . . . 

ON  THE  night  it  was  Wales  that  produced  the 
best  political  theatre.  All  the  pre-vote  build-up 
had  concentrated  on  Scotland,  with  the  proposed 
Cardiff  assembly  a bit  of  an  also-ran.  In  the  event, 
though,  the  Scottish  result  lacked  all  suspense, 
while  voters  from  Conwy  to  Caerphilly  pulled  off  a 
great  British  political  ciiffhanger.  Handfuls  of  voteB 
separated  the  two  sides,  with  the  Noes  ahead  from 
the  first  to  the  penultimate  result  The  very  last 
district  settled  it,  when  the  Welsh  heartland  of 
Carina rthensliire  suddenly  turned  the  entire  night 
on  its  head  — and  delivered  the  slimmest  of  vic- 
tories for  devolution. 

A winning  margin  of  0.6  per  cent,  and  a turnout 
that  just  scraped  50  per  cent,  means  that  Wales 
has  whispered  Yes  — with  a loud  bint  of  Maybe. 
The  Government  has  achieved  a technical,  rather 
tlian  a moral,  mandate  for  its  policy  of  Welsh  self- 
rule.  The  knife-edge  ambivalence  of  the  Wales 
decision  will  have  a direct  bearing  not  only  on  the 
new  assembly,  but  on  the  larger  dream  of  spread- 
ing power  throughout  Britain. 

Tony  Blair  seemed  to  recognise  this  feet  He  ac- 
cepted that  he  now  has  to  reassure  those  who  were 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  Woles  going  its  own  way. 


GUARDIAN  Vft. 

Septembera:.;. 


He  agreed  that  the  Government  must  now,  through 
its  actions,  prove  that  decentralisation  does  not 
mean  break-up.  The  three  in  four  Welsh  voters 
who  either  said  No  or  didn’t  bother  turning  up 
have  to  be  persuaded  that  whafs  coming  is  not  a 
slide  toward  nationalism. 

The  first  move  will  come  later  this  year  with  the 
creation  of  the  all-party  commission  promised  in 
the  white  paper.  Labour  will  gather  with  its  allies 
from  the  Yes  for  Wales  effort  — Liberal 
Democrats,  Greens  and  nationalists  — to  draw  up 
the  rules  and  “wider  culture"  of  the  assembly. 
Chastened  by  the  narrowness  of  their  victory,  they 
should  design  a body  free  of  die  faults  of  which  the 
No  campaigners  warned.  They  have  to  make  sure 
it’s  not  just  a talking  shop  and  that  its  costs  will  be 
met  from  savings  made  by  cutting  quangos.  The 
scale  of  the  victory  in  Scotland  means  that  the 
Edinburgh  biU  will  go  through  Parliament  virtually 
on  the  nod.  But  the  near-defeat  in  Wales  will  , 
guarantee  extra-vigilance,  with  anti-devolution  I 
MPs  confident  enough  to  subject  the  Welsh 
legislation  to  Une-by-llne  scrutiny.  This  is  a healthy 
development;  it  will  make  the  Cardiff  assembly  a 
better  place. 

The  larger  question  concerns  the  spread-out  of 
power  in  England.  A BBC/NOP  poll  last  week 
found  more  than  80  per  cent  of  Londoners  ready 
to  vote  for  an  assembly  and  a mayor  for  the  capital. 
Tyneside  is  already  mobilising  its  own  campaign 
for  greater  self-rule.  They  would  probably  follow 
Scotland  — while  the  Midlands  may  share  the 
divided  sentiments  of  Wales.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  not  every  part  of  Britain  haB  the  same  desires 
and  needs.  One  size  does  not  fit  all.  And  that.  After 
all,  1b  why  Britain  needs  decentralisation  in  the 
first  place. 

Redefining  the 
bounds  of  decency 

THE  DOGS  were  muzzled,  the  guns  silenced. 

Warring  British  editors  finally  sat  down 
together  last  week  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  the 
press  can  convince  a sceptical  public  that  this  time 
they  really  mean  it.  Little  was  decided,  but  the 
Code  Committee  of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  (PCC)  did  at  least  Issue  a construc- 
tive statement  acknowledging  that  things  had  to 
change.  Lord  Wakeham,  the  commission’s  chair- 
man, is  drawing  up  some  tough  new  guidelines 
which  be  was  due  to  announce  later  this  week. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Wakeham  realises 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  something  his- 
toric. There  Is  a gradual  acceptance  among  most 
sentient  journalists  that  the  culture  of  intrusion 
pioneered  by  Rupert  Murdoch  30  or  so  years  ago 
has  spread  too  for  and  too  fast.  Whatever  the  even- 
tual conclusion  about  the  last  minutes  of  Princess 
Diana's  life  there  is  now  a guilty  acknowledgement 
that  the  media  had  collectively  edged  beyond  rea- 
sonable bounds.  Celebrity  stalking  had  turned  Into 
a lucrative  game  with  virtual  victims  who  were 
expected  to  feel  no  pain. 

That  culture  surely  ended  with  Princess  Dianafo 
death.  The  recent  spate  of  declarations  that 
paparazzi  pictures  will  henceforth  be  shunned 
were  a welcome  public  manifestation  of  the 
genuine  soul-searching  currently  going  on  within 
newsrooms.  But  the  public  mood  will  not  be  satis- 
fied If  leading  players  In  the  media  feel  they  can 
stop  at  that.  There  needs  to  be  an  explicit  accep- 
tance that  privacy  is  a fundamental  hunum  right 
that  will  be  respected  by  the  media,  In  balance 
with  other  rights.  And  then  there  needs  to  be  a 
swift  statement  of  the  wayB  In  which  the  PCC  will 
turn  that  acceptance  Into  a tougher,  well-policed. 
Code  of  Practice. 

That  te  Lord  Wakeham’s  task,  and  he  should  be 
as  ambitious  as  possible.  He  will  never  again  have 
such  a moment  to  clean  up  the  press's  act  No 
tabloid  proprietor  or  editor  is  currently  going  to 
find  much  public  support  for  a heroic  defence  of 
Bnooplng,  bugging  or  paying  people  to  kiss  and 
tell.  He  should  simply  state  what  Emits  he  thinks 
reasonable  in  a civilised,  liberal  democracy.  . 

Mr  Murdoch  will  not  like  any  of  this,  hut  he 
must  learn  to  live  with  it  William  ShawcrosB’s  not 
unfriendly  biography  of  toe  News  International 
chairman  makes  a telling  point:  "The  constant 
salacious  invasions  of  privacy  that  his  papers  have 
practised,  and  which  have  helped  to  finance  [his] 
empire,  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  walls  of 
1 privacy  that  he  and  Anna  [Ms  wife!  erected  around 
themselves  and  their  family.”  Mr  Murdoch  de- 
serves his  privacy.  So  do  the  rest  of  us. 


Britain’s  Tories  flirting 

with  self-destruction 


John  Gray 


AN  OMINOUS  pattern  is 
emerging  around  William 
Hague.  It  does  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  perfor- 
mance as  Tory  leader.  Recently  the 
Conservative  parly  chairman,  Cecil 
Parkinson,  has  been  at  pains  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  Hague’s  ill- 
advised  criticisms  of  the  prime 
minister  following  the  funeral  of 
Diana.  Parkinson's  stance  is  in  tune 
with  a widespread  Tory  mood  of  dis- 
content with  Hague.  But  the  whis- 
perings that  already  surround 
Hague’s  leadership  are  more  than 
responses  to  his  evident  inexperi- 
ence. They  show  a party  hopelessly 
divided  about  its  future  in  a head- 
long decline  that  it  does  not  know 
how  to  stop. 

The  Conservatives  are  rudderless 
not  because  they  have  chosen  u 
weak  leader,  but  because  the  social 
base  of  llieir  party  has  disintegrated 
and  they  lack  any  coherent  political 
project.  They  cannot  resolve  the 
conflicts  between  TUatcherites  and 
One  Nation  Tories  that  letl  them  into 
the  abyss  on  election  day. 

This  intractably  split  party  con- 
fronts n Government  that  is  bent  on 
an  historic  realignment  at  the  cento- 
of  British  politics.  II  aims  to  over- 
come the  divisions  among  progres- 
sive parties  mul  politicians  that 
allowed  the  Tories  to  rule  for  most 
of  this  century.  If  it  succeeds  it  will 
give  Britain’s  liberal  majority  a polit- 
ical dominance  it  has  not  had  since 
before  the  first  world  war. 

Hague  seems  fated  to  relive  (he 
humiliations  that  dogged  John 
Major  throughout  his  career  as 
prime  minister;  but  whereas  Major's 
leadership  was  at  times  dignified  by 
a touch  of  tragedy,  ids  successor's 
already  has  an  air  of  farce.  The  Tory 
leader  lacks  ait  instinctive  feel  for 
the  society  (hat  18  years  of  Conserv- 
ative government  has  engendered. 
When  Hague  appeared  nl  the  Nut- 
ting Hill  festival  s|H>rting  a coconut 
drink,  he  had  the  carefree  hut  biv 
mused  look  of  a tourist  stranded  in 
an  unfamiliar  land. 

Hague  is  at  one  with  most  of  his 
party  in  his  directionless  bafflement. 
Conservatives  today  find  themselves 
lost  In  a country  that  1b  foreign  to 
them.  They  are  casualties  of  a socinl 
revolution  that  they  themselves  en- 
gineered but  whose  nature  and 
consequences  they  have  yet  to  un- 
derstand. The  country  that  Hogue 
imagines  himself  equipped  to  gov- 
ern haB  changed  beyond  recogni- 
tion from  that  which  Margaret 
Thatcher  inherited  in  1979.  Only 
TorieB  appear  to  find  this  surprising. 

Thatcher  was  possessed  by  a 
vision  of  a country  whose  Institu- 
tions had  been  ruthlessly  reshaped 
but  whose  character  remained 
miraculously  unaltered.  Markets 
were  injected  into  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities, council  tenants  were 
chivvied  into  buying  their  homes, 
public  services  were  scorned  as 
feckless  repositories  of  unthinking 
compassion,  and  job  Insecurity  was 
intensified  for  a host  of  occupations 
and  professions.  No  comer  of 
British  life  was  left  undisturbed. 

Despite  all  the  soda!  dislocations 
that  these  policies  produced,  the 
Conservatives  imagined  Britain 
would  still  somehow  be  the  place 
mocked  in  the  post-war  Ealing 
films,  a nation  of  stoical  conformists 


bicycling  Impassively  m.  a, 
changeless  villf^e  greens.  ' r 
Tills  picture  may  have  hadafa 
semblance  of  reality  in  the  Britain 
the  1950s  and  1960s  that  folia 
moulded  into  something  app^ 
ing  one  nation  by  the  retmw 
Labour  government  of  1945.  Byfo 
time  Major  left  office,  it  wasfo 
more  than  a confection  of  theTh) 
media.  In  combination  vfo  is 
changes  in  the  world  economy,  fe 
servative  policies  had  undoub 
social  and  family  structures  than;, 
derpinned  pre-Thatcher  Brifon 
The  unravelling  of  the  inform 
class  culture  by  new  aspirations^ 
inequalities,  the  enfranchisement 
women  at  work,  majority  arc?,- 
tance  of  a diversity  of  cultures  mi 
lifestyles . . . these  changes fowjf  _ 
to  run  their  course,  but  they  to  > 
already  made  the  older  Britain  Ik* 
is  captured  in  Tory  mythology  in* 
tricvable. 

The  Conservative  party  te 
changed  as  much  as  any  otbf 
British  institution.  It  lias  been  t 
dining  since  the  1950s,  but  its deu> 
has  been  spectacular  since  t 
Tliati  herile  glory  days  of  the  L 
1980s.  Hie  Conservatives  have  !? 
the  full  force  of  the  break-up  of  d. 
nonce  and  collapse  of  trust  in  it: 
lutimis  that  are  the  hallmaik  > 
post-11  ial  cheritc  Britain. 

That  is  nut  to  sny  dial  the  Tof- 
party  has  accepted  the  country : 
policies  have  helped  to  create.  A 
present  it  is  largely  an  embodiw: 
of  resistance  l«»  it.  The  Conserve- 
iwirly  has  become  the  redoubt  t 
those,  such  as  the  hunting  b1.  » 
shooting  fraternities,  who  feel  dfr . 
nled  from  the  liberal  maiastran 
But  even  those  who  reject  m'- 
Britain  cannot  escape  from  it. 

THE  TO  R1ES  are  not  the  tkfe 

cnlinl  tribe  of  pre-ITu* 
times.  Today  the  Ctasarv* 
live  party  is  a fractious  anti  vfl» 
organisation  In  which  the  lewet* 

always  on  trial.  , 

Another  change  of  leader 
stem  Conservative  decline- 
Tories*  troubles  do  not  stem 
Hague.  They  come  from 
the  lories  helped  to  create. 
posing  n harsh  modernist®  ^ 
Britain's  economy,  Thatch*  m- 
socialism  a marginal  idewT- 
the  same  time  she  destroyed  m 
clal  structures  that  madeJ-Jj* 
vatism  a feasible  political  prop* 

The  Government  ■PP68? 
mined  to  seize  the  opportunity 
alignment  at  tlie  centre  of  , 
politics  that  the  Tory  rout  has  ; 
up.  Blair’s  unprecedented  * 

bringing  the  Liberal  DemocrJ**  / 
a cabinet  committee  is  f 

to  any  electoral  necessity,  n ■; 

understood  only  aB  a n30ye.,Va  *3 ! 
strategy  the  aim  of  which  b ) 
vention  of  liberal  Britain.  ^ , 
There  are  still  some  wlw  - r 
landslide  of  May  1 aa, 
swing  which  toe  pendd*®-  j,; 
meat  of  poBt-war 
relied  upon  to  reverse.  l 
failed  to  grasp  the  scale  of  ;• 
servative  collapse  and  the  j 
of  Blair's  Government 
witnessing  the  beginning®  I 
of  co-operation  among  tne.urf{u . 
and  politicians  that 
ues  of  liberal  Britain. 
the  Tories  will  be  seen  off  p 

John  Gray  Is  professor  of  i 
Oxford  university 
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14  StMon&t  / FRANCE,  INTERNATIONAL 

Weary  of  the  school  of  hard  knocks 


Opposition  to  ‘ragging’  at 
French  colleges  is  growing, 
writes  Vincent  Hub6 


FRANCE'S  junior  education 
minister,  S6goi£ne  Royal,  is 
on  the  war-path:  she  -wants  to 
put  an  end  to  the  barbaric  practice 
known  as  bizutage  or  '‘ragging"  — 
an  initiation  ritual  which  looks  more 
like  bullying  and  is  often  imposed 
on  first-year  students  at  several 
grandes  /coles  (prestigious  university- 
level  colleges). 

"Freshers"  are  allowed  only  five 
hours’  sleep  at  night  and  10  minutes 
for  lunch.  They  are  constantly 
taunted  by  second-year  students, 
forced  to  do  endless  press-ups,  and 
prevented  from  leaving  the  campus 
or  making  telephone  calls  without 
the  permission  of  their  seniors. 

’Tile  worst  thing  was  the  physical 
and  mental  fatigue,”  says  J£r6me, 
who  was  put  through  the  mill  at  a 
branch  of  the  engineering  college 
Ensam  in  the  small  Burgundian 
town  of  Cluny.  The  Cluny  college, 
housed  in  a former  Cistercian 
monastery  and  almost  exclusively 
attended  by  boarders,  has  a reputa- 
tion for  being  particularly  tough. 
"What  was  also  hard  to  put  up  with 
was  the  lack  of  privacy.  And  you 
became  obsessed  with  what  you 
were  going  through.” 

His  only  escape  was  the  sick  bay. 
His  room  provided  no  sanctuary,  as 
the  college  administration  had  kindly 
supplied  second-year  students  with 
keys  to  newcomers'  lodgings. 

Those  who  approve  of  bizutage 
argue  that  it  creates  a bond  of  soli- 
darity among  students.  J£rflme  calls 
it  "brainwashing".  Tire  historian 
Charles  Day,  in  his  book  on  engi- 
neering schools,  Les  Ecoles  D'Arts 
Et  Metiers  (Belin,  1991),  quotes 
from  The  Book  Of  Traditions,  a kind 
of  sacred  handbook  for  engineering 
students.  It  says  that  the  purpose  of 
bizutage  is  to  “take  a rough-hewn 
object,  make  it  suffer,  rub  off  the 
corners  and  make  it  interchange- 
able with  others". 

The  Book  Of  Traditions  ulso 
quotes  a president  of  the  powerful 
Society  of  Former  Students  as  say- 
ing: ‘The  aim  of  the  ‘traditions'  is  to 
create  a homogenisation  of  behav- 
iour from  the  start  and  to  restrict 
character  deviation." 

JtaAnie  and  a friend  protested 
against  these  breaches  of  individual 
freedom,  and  their  parents  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  Ensam  adminis- 
tration. This  resulted  in  the  two 
students  being  insulted,  threatened 
and,  in  the  end.  “excluded"  from 
their  year. 

That  meant  they  could  no  longer 
use  the  library  or  the'  photocopying 


Russia’s  Death  Row  prisoners  seek  early  end 


machine  and  were  barred  from  all 
college  associations.  The  whole 
process  was  supervised  by  the  stu- 
dents’ bureau,  which  had  organised 
the  bizutage  in  the  first  place.  After 
six  months  of  such  treatment. 
Jdnflme  decided  to  transfer  to  an- 
other Ensam  college  elsewhere. 

in  December  1995,  a report  on 
Ensam  by  the  CNE,  an  independent 
teaching  assessment  body,  de- 
nounced the  college’s  "barbaric" 
characteristics  and  its  "degrading 
and  alienating  practices",  The  so- 
called  "traditions’',  it  went  on,  were 
"harmful  to  students'  work".  It  said 
that  students  who  refused  to  accept 
bizutage  became  “pariahs  in  their 
own  college". 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  report,  which  angered  former 
students,  the  head  of  Ensam,  Guy 
Gautherin,  announced  that  there 
were  to  be  major  changes  in  the  way 
first-year  students  were  treated. 
“Getting  newcomers  to  integrate 
does  not  necessitate  this  kind  of 
treatment,"  lie  said. 

(iauthcrin  was  an  Ensam  student 
himself  before  Inking  up  a leaching 
career.  He  was  shocked,  on  his 
return  in  Ensam,  by  the  bad  atmos- 
phere in  its  colleges,  in  November 
1995,  he  ordered  the  Chfllons  sur- 
Marne  and  Cluny  branches  of 
Ensam  to  be  closed  for  a week 
because  students  had  not  respected 
the  date  on  which  bizutage  was  sup- 
posed to  end. 

His  aim  for  the  new  academic 
year,  which  starts  on  September  22, 
is  to  eradicate  all  persecutory. 


compulsory  or  unpleasant  practices 
such  as  the  waking  up  of  students, 
continual  demand  for  press-ups  and 
constant  abuse.  “1  Bhnti  use  the  leg- 
islative measures  announced  by 
SGgolene  Royal  to  make  sure  the  re- 
forms are  accepted  by  the  older  stu- 
dents," Gautherin  said. 

It  is  not  certain  that  he  will  win 
the  bailie.  The  26,000-stroug  Soci- 
ety of  Former  Students  still  stoutly 
defends  what  it  calls  Ensam ’s 
“values".  The  prestige  of  the 
Society,  whose  members  include 
company  bosses  and  lending  engi- 
neers,  means  it  is  still  held  in  nwe 
by  many  students,  who  suffer 
bizutage  one  year  and  impose  it  on 
others  the  next. 

In  1995,  Aude  Waczinrg  published 
a book  describing  her  experiences 
as  a student  at  the  highly  regarded 
Jesuil  college,  the  Lyooe  Sainte- 
Genevii-vt  in  Versailles.  Waczinrg.  a 
cheerful  person,  wns  pmud  to  get 
into  one  of  the  best  sehools  that 
prepare  pupils  for  a imiveisily-level 
maths  course.  But  she  spent  her 
first  weeks  there  crawling  along 
rocky  streams,  eating  dog  fond  ami 
getting  her  hair  plastered  with  eggs, 
flour,  ketchup  and  cod-liver  oil. 

More  insidious  even  than  this  re- 
peated humiliation  wns  the  psycho- 
logical indoctrination.  "Bizutage  is 
no  different  from  massive  brain- 
washing" she  now  says.  At  the 
time,  she  hid  the  truth  from  her 
mother,  who  was  alarmed  when  her 
daughter  came  to  spend  iter  first 
weekend  home  to  see  that  she  had 
lost  5kg. 


Tt  was  out  of  (he  question  for 
Wacziarg  lo  admit  to  being  weak; 
and  she  was  determined  inrt  l«»  ex- 
clude herself  tront  the  group.  It  was 
only  after  several  weeks  ihal  she 
dared  admit  U*  herself  that  she 
could  take  no  more  and  dial  she  had 
suffered  inhumane  I real  meiit. 

When  her  book  came  nut,  lln- 
mniiiigemenl  «>f  ih,-  I.yoV  Sainh- 
Genevfeve  denounced  it  as  u pack  of 
lies;  but  (hnf  spine  year  they  offi- 
cially banned  bizutage  at  (he  school. 
Other  establishments  have  also  mil- 
laweil  the  practice  — the  I'olyUs'h- 
nicftie  some  !50  years  ago,  and  the 
Ecole  VOtcrinaire  at  Maisons  Alforl 
in  the  early  nineties. 


MANY  colleges  decided  to 
ban  this  modern  form  of 
noviciate  because  they 
feared  the  repercussions  of  adverse 
publicity.  Others  will  have  to  wnirh 
l lu-ir  step  now  that  Royal  is  stepping 
ii]  i unti-bi/ulage  legislation. 

Her  bill  on  the  prevention  of  sex- 
ual iMiiuiucncy,  whirh  is  due  to  be 
conic  law  in  October,  penalises  any 
pupil  or  student  wlu»,  "through  con- 
straint or  pressure  of  any  kind,  im- 
poses on  mint  her  pupil  or  student 
nets,  postures  or  conduct  that  are 
contrary  to  human  dignity,  in  the 
course  of  events  or  meetings  in  a 
school  or  educational  environ  men  l". 
Offenders  are  liable  to  a six-month 
jail  sentence  and  a fine  of  50,000 
francs  ($800). 

This  week  Royal  is  sending  in- 
structions to  heads  of  colleges  to 
ensure  that  their  interna!  regula- 


Jean- Baptiste  Naudet 
In  Moscow 

PRISON  conditions  in  Russia 
have  been  described  by 
Amnesty  International  more  than 
once  as  akin  to  "torture".  The  situa- 
tion has  now  become  so  bad  that 
some  prisoners  on  Death  Row  say 
they  have  had  enough  and  are  suf- 
fering a fate  worse  than  death. 

They  want  to  be  executed  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  the  best  Soviet  tradi- 
tion, by  being  shot  without  warning 
in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Yuri  Skuratov,  the  Russia^  chief 
public  prosecutor,  revealed  on  Sep- 


tember 11  that  several  people  under 
sentence  of  death  had  written  to 
him  asking  to  get  It  over  with.  The 
paradox  is  that  the  law  is  on  the  side 
of  such  prisoners,  but  they  are 
falling  victim  to  the!  "good  inten- 
tions" of  tiie  StraSbourg-based 
Council  of  Europe. 

Fn  February  1996,  Russia'  was 
accepted  as  a member  of  the 
Council  and  signed  conventions 
forbidding  it  to  cany  out  executions! 
But  Russia  violated  its  pledges  by 
continuing  secretly  to  shoot  prison- 
ers who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death. 

The  Council  protested.  In  Feb- 


ruary, Moscow  finally  called  a per- 
manent halt  to  executions.  But  it  did 
not  change  its  legislation.  The 
government  simply  relied  tin  Boris 
Yeltsin's  presidential  prerogative  of 
pardon. 

The  trouble  is  that,  according  to 
the  chief  public  prosecutor,  35  per 
cent  of  those  sentenced  to  death 
refuse  to  apply  for  a pardon.  Some 
of  them  have  even  written  to  die  au- 
thorities demanding  to  be  executed. 
As  Skuratov  points  out,  "there  are 
no  legal  grbunds  for  not  executing 
them", ’"‘I  . 

The  isdue  is  ah  embarrassment  to 
Moscow  in  more  than  one  sense.  It 


once  again  spotlights  the  inhumane 
conditions  in  Russian  prisons, 
which  are  rampant  with  disease  and 
so  overcrowded  that  detainees 
sometimes  have  to  take  turns  to 
sleep,  and  where,  as  In  the  days  of 
die  gulag,  ordinary  prisoners  are 
tyrannised  by  hardened  criminals 
with  the  blessing  of  the  prison 
authorities. 

It  also  casts  a new  light  on 
Moscow's  outburst  of  indignation  at 
the  public  executions  that  took 
place  in  Chechenla  last  week. 
Despite  having  refused  to  pardon 
dozens  of  Russian  prisoners  on 
Death  Row  last  year  — when  the 
moratorium  whs  in  place  — Yeltsin 
described  die  executions  iii 
Chechenla  as  “barbaric  and  illegal". 


guardian^ 

Sepientw  a je- 
ttons, which  arc  often  very  stiii 
are  properly  observed,  ft  Info- 
menls  occur,  she  is  prepaJJ, 
send  senior  schools  inspectmJ 
the  establishments  invoked 
penalise  — administratively  'Tj. 
through  tin.-  courts  — all  ^ 
students  ami  colleges  suspected k 
complicity. 

Royal  presented  her  proposed 
measures  at  a round-table  coder. 
«kt  organised  by  die  Natioti 
Committee  against  Bizutage.  He 
committee  was  set  up  only  last  sot; 
mer  by  a philosophy  teacher. 
Alexandre  Amlujar,  who  mamgei1 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  ofleni 
warring  bodies  — the  Owe  m\ 
teachers'  unions,  the  two  pare* 
teacher  associations,  the  Hum 
Rights  league  and  the  Magistrate' 
Union. 

The  committee  applauded  Rojili 
measures.  As  Andujar  pointed  out  1 
is  a good  idea  to  remind  people thato 
is  forbidden  to  break  the  law,  even m ! 
the  pretext  of  respecting  tradition.'  i 

But  will  the  law  be  respected?  Is 
many  colleges,  “integration  wed- 
eiuls"  hove  already  replaced  binyjy 
logo.  The  clanger  is  dial  such  event  | ' 
take  place  outside  college  premish 
and  llierelon*  i-scapi-  Hcfminisrram>‘ 
control,  it  iuuks  as  Uiough  the 
forbidden  practices  may  persist  luit 
in  secret. 

Not  all  forms  uf  bizutage  have  the 
“historic”  roots  of  practices  a 
Ensam  or  the  Lyc£e  Sainte 
Gnn-view.  Hitherto  unknown  to- 
liiivitjur  has  been  observed  within 
the  past  ttt  years  in  medical  boil 
lies.  That  was  something  Lir  Chris 
tiane  l.obryeau-Desniis  discovered 
only  two  years  ago  when  her daugh- 
ter.  a first  year  student  at  *he Crelril 
medical  faculty,  became  n victim. 

Neither  the  girl’s  mother  nor  her 
father,  who  had  both  studied^  at 
Creleil,  had  experienced  an)'  bin- 
luge  there,  lint  their  daughter  «£  ^ 
prevented  from  going  f»  the  toilet  or 
using  the  canteen  or  car  park, and- 
forced  to  wear  a pink  shower-cap  j 
round  Iter  nock  and  watch  porao 
graphic  films  when  she  should  h® 
lieen  at  lending  lectures. 

The  situation  in  medical  faculty 
varies  from  city  to  city.  In  Rciiujii 
is  second-year  students  who  artbiir ; 
lied  by  colleagues  in  their  third  & . 
fourth  year,  "'ll icy  are  my  j 

memories  as  a student  — it  |®*j 
fortnight  long  rove-Hp,"  says  Hcr'ft  ( 
a student  wliu  has  1h*IIi  sutfered  an« , 
administered  bizutage.  ' 

I he  “ravr-iip"  consisted  ofspefl* 
iug  the  night  lied  lo  scaffoWirfi. 
being  plastered  lo  a chair  or 
forced  to  hike  off  his  dot** 
"Those  who  didn’t  want  to 
around  could  go  out.  We 
force  anyone,"  he  says.  He  s®*  i 
he  would  not  do  the  same  lo(wi  ,k 
has  nurtured  and  is  now  more 
esfed  iu  passing  his  exams  pi® 
victimising  younger  students- 

(September  12)  fc 


The  Chechen  supreme  mud  P 
since  suspended  its  contra™** 

executions.  , Jjai 

t)n  September  11,  .Russia  s*4 , 

intended  to  urge  : 90U?'5  u 
Europe,  which  Yeltelp  to 
address  in  Strasbourg  in  OctogJ 
“examine  the  matter"  - 
being,  of  course,  the  executw11? 

Chechenla.  . . ■! 

(September  14-16) 
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The  Great  Hall  of  the  People  empty  at  die  end  of  the  Communist  Party  congress  last  week  photo  mihe  fiala 


China’s  Party  Makes  Changes  at  the  Top 


Steven  Mufson  In  Beijing 

CHINA’S  COMMUNIST  Party 
added  a corruption  fighter  and 
a former  foreign  trade  minister  to 
its  supreme  seven-man  Standing 
Committee  last  week  and  named 
seven  new  members  to  the  powerful 
22-person  Politburo. 

The  new  appointments  rounded 
out  a technocratic  leadership,  much 
of  it  trained  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  dur- 
ing the  1950s,  that  appears  likely  to 
focus  on  managing  economic  mod- 
ernization whiie  taking  a cautious 
approach  to  political  reform. 

This  is  a leadership  that  believes 
in  modernization  rather  than  demo- 
cratization," said  a leading  Western 
academic  in  Beijing. 

Another  academic,  David  Sham- 
baugh,  political  science  professor 
and  director  of  the  Sigur  Center  for 
Asian  Studies  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  described  the  new 
lineup  as  "centrist,  cautious,  conser- 
vative, and  colorless." 

In  the  new  leadership,  economic 
poiicy-niaker  Zhu  Rongji  has  risen 
to  the  tiiird-ranked  .slot,  up  from 
fifth,  widely  seen  as  a sign  that  he 
will  become  China’s  next  premier  in 
March.  Only  President  and  Commu- 
nist Party  chief  Jiang  Zemin  and 
Premier  Li  Peng  rate  higher. 


The  new  Politburo  members  in- 
clude two  senior  military  officers, 
provincial  party  secretaries  from 
Jiangxi  and  Henan,  the  party  leader 
of  Beijing,  a central  party  bureau- 
crat who  already  holds  ixjwerful 
behind-the-scenes  positions,  and  a 
former  geologist  who  serves  on  two 
"leading  groups,"  or  inter-depart- 
mental policy  committees:  one  deal- 
ing with  financial  and  economic 
reforms  and  the  other  with  science 
and  technology. 

The  new  appointments  came  one 
day  after  the  forced  retirement  of 
four  Politburo  members,  including 
Qiao  Siii,  head  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  and  leading  patron  of 
liberal  reformers,  and  Gen.  Uu 
Huaqing,  the  country's  most  senior 
military  leader.  Qiao  and  Uu  were 
also  members  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Standing  Committee. 

WUh  Gen.  Uu  gone,  there  was  no 
military  representative  left  on  the 
new  Standing  Committee.  Until  last 
week,  Uu.  80,  provided  a voice  for 
the  military  at  the  highest  level  of 
government.  Now  the  armed  forces 
will  have  to  rely  on  two  Politburo 
seats  and  on  President  Jiang  Zemin, 
who  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Central  Military  Commission. 

- Many  analysts  said  the  absence 
of  a military  officer  on  the  Standing 


Committee  meant  a standoff  over 
whether  to  put  Gen.  Zhang  Warm  inn 
or  Defense  Minister  Chi  Haotian  in 
the  most  inner  circle.  In  the  end. 
both  were  simply  placed  on  the 
Politburo. 

The  two  new  faces  on  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  are  Wei  Jinnxing,  66. 
and  Li  Lanqing,  65.  We!  heads  the 
party's  Central  Commission  for  Dis- 
cipline Inspection,  die  wHtchdog 
group  charged  with  rooting  out  cor- 
ruption in  the  party.  Wei  was  in- 
stalled as  acting  party  secretary  in 
Beijing  after  a multimillion-doUar 
embezzlement  scandal  involving  the 
previous  party  secretary.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  helping  to  resolve  that 
case.  During  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  stripped  of  his  posts 
and  was  forced  to  work  in  a factory. 

Wei  has  been  widely  considered 
an  ally  of  the  relatively  liberal  Qiao, 
and  some  analysts  saw  his  selection 
to  the  Standing  Committee's  num- 
ber six  slot  as  a gesture  to  Qiao  and 
to  his  followers  in  the  party. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
Li  was  sent  to  the  countryside  for 
three  years.  In  the  1980s,  he  served 
in  the  Tianjin  mayor’s  office  before 
moving  to  Beijing  to  join  the  For- 
eign TYade  Ministry.  Since  last  year, 
he  has  been  working  on.  education 
reforms. 


Spate  of  Air  Crashes  Worries  Military 


Bradley  Graham 


EXTENDING  a recent  raah of 
military  aviation  disasters,, 
an  Air  Force  B-l  bomber  on  a 
training  mission  in  Montana 
crashed  last  week,  killing  all  four 
crew  members  on  board,  the  Air 
Force  announced. 

ltwaa  the  sixth  military  air 
crash  in  seven  days.  Alter  the 
fifth  mishap,  Defense  Secretary 
Wjlllnm  S.  Cohen  ordered  all  : 
military  services  to  take  a 24- 
hour  break  in  training  flights  to 
review  safety  procedures.  . < 

Air  Force  spokesmen  had  few 
details  about  what  happened  to 
“to  B-l , which  belonged  to  the 
28th  Bomb  Wing  at  Ellsworth 
Ah' Force, Base  in  South  Dakota. 
The  plane  was  reported  to  have 
been  0n  a training  mission  in  a . 
military  operating  area  before  it 
Went  down  in  the  southeastern 


corner  of  Montana,  near  the 
state  line  with  Wyoming.  The 
B-l  was  carrying  no  weapons  at 
the  time  of  the  crash,  the  Air 
Force  said  In  a statement. 

It  was  the  11th  of  the  long- 
range  bombers  to  be  lost  since 
.the  plane  entered  service  in 
1085,  leaving  94  in  the  fleet, . 
according  to  Air  Force  officials. 
Initially  designed  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  B-l  no  longer 
has  a nuclear  capability  and  has 
never  flown  in  combat  ■ 

The  recent  spate  of  aviation 

accidents  has  confounded  de- 
fense officials,  who  say  they  can 
discern  no  common  pattern  that 
might  explain  the  sudden  surge. 
Each  incident  has  involved  a dif- 
ferent type  of  aircraft  and  differ-, 
ent  apparent  causes. . 

On  September  13,  an  Air 
Force  C-141  transport  jet  with 

nine  aboard  collided  with  a 


German  military  Jet  off. the  coast 
of  southern  Africa  as  a result  of 
what.U.S.  sources  say  was  an 
error  by  a foreign  air  traffic 
controller.  The  following  day,  an 
F-l  1 7 fighter  jet  making  low 
passes  during  an  air  show  north 
of  Baltimore  suddenly  lost 
pieces  of  its  left  wingand  fell  to 
the  ground,  erupting  in  flames. 

A Navy  F/A'l  8 lighter  jot  then 
dropped  Into  the  Persian  Gulf,.  . 
and  a Marine  Corps  plane 
plunged  into  the  swamps  of 
North  Carolina,  Earlier,  two 
F-16  fighter  Jets  from  a National 
Guard  unit  collided  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast  during  a training 
mission. 

This  year  the  U.S.  military. has 
suffered  fewer  aircraft  losses 
from  accidents,  54,  than  in  any 
recent  year.  It  lost  67  taBtycar, 
60  In  1095  and  86  In  1994,  • 
according  to  Pentagon  statistics. 


U.S.  Pulls  Out  of 
Ban  on  Land  Mines 


Dana  Priest  and 
Charles  Trueheart 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  an- 
nounced last  week  that  tin.; 
United  States  will  not  join  an 
iult-ninliorial  treaty  hniminji  anli- 
pc] ■sound  land  mines,  resisting 
worldwirle  pressure  «>n  ihu  grounds 
tluil  lilt*  l)un  could  pul  U.S.  Iimojjs  ni 
risk  in  lime  uf  war.  which  lie  called 
“a  line  I simply  could  Lint  cross." 

Tin:  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
iilinus,  which  c;imc  llic  same  day 
lhal  89  countries  uu.1  cling  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  endorsed  the  treaty  lan- 
guage. was  greeted  with  jubilation 
mul  relief  by  humanitarian  groups 
and  countries  lhal  support  the  ban. 
Many  negotiators  believed  Wash- 
ington wns  trying  lo  dilute  tile 
treaty  with  n last-minute  counter- 
proposal and  a flurry  of  telephone 
calls  between  the  While  House  and 
foreign  heads  uf  slates. 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  pay  any 
price"  for  Washington's  approval, 
said  Canadian  Foreign  Minister 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  who  spearheaded 
the  process. 

The  treaty  prohibits  countries 
from  using  all  antipersonnel  land 
mines,  small  explosive  devices  that 
have  created  a humanitarian  crisis 
because  they  maim  and  kill  25,000 
civilians  each  year,  many  in  coun- 
tries no  longer  at  war.  Signatories 
I will  have  up  to  four  years  lo  destroy 
[ their  stockpiles  of  land  mines,  and 
up  to  10  years  to  clear  areas  that 
have  been  mined. 

The  Pentagon  praised  Clinton's 
decision  and  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Chairman  Jesse 
Helms,  R-South  Carolina,  called  it 
“a  courageous  acL"  Sen.  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  D-Vermont,  the  foremost 
U.S.  advocate  of  a ban,  pledged  to 
push  ahead  with  legislation  to  ban 
land  mines  that  has  already  won  bi- 
partisan support 

At  a news  conference  with  his  top 
national  security  advisers,  Clinton 
said  he  believed  the  United  States 
had  gone  "the  extra  miles  and  be- 
yond" to  seek  a compromise  on  the 
treaty.  But  some  administration 
officials  acknowledged  the  United 
States  had  gotten  into  the  negotia- 
tions too  late  to  shape  a treaty  that 
could  be  accepted  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  . . 

The  administration  was  pul  on 
.the  defensive  from  the  moment  Its . 
negotiators  arrived  in  Oslo  last  ■ 
month  and  were  seen  as.  a super- ! 
power  frying  to  manipulate  a 13- 
nionths-long,  grassroots  campaign  : 
that  bad  grown  into  a worldwide  bu-  ■■ 

manitari an  crusade • . 

"i'm  pleased  the  United  States' 
had  the  grace  to  withdraw.  , . I'm 
proud  of  the  governments  .who 
stood  up  to  the  onslaught  of  the  re- 
maining superpower,  coming  in  and  , 
i pushing  and  shoving  to  get  . its  way,"  ! 
said  Jody  Williams,  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Campaign  to  Ban  Land- 
mines. "We  hope  . President  Clinton 
■wifi  lake  his  confused  internal  pol-  *' 
ley  homo  and  fix  it.". 

. However,  mnny  proponents  of  the 
treaty  have  argued  that  US.  partici- 
pation is  essential  to  ita  success. . 
.Without  US.'  leadership,  they  be- 
lieve it  wifi  be  more  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  world's  largest  users  and 
manufacturers  of  land  mines,  ip- 


dueling  China  and  Russia,  to  juin 
the  treaty.  Neither  country  partici- 
pated in  (he  Oslo  negotiations. 

Clinton  announced  u scries  of  uni 
lateral  initiatives,  including  u re- 
quest lo  Congress  to  ntlri  -S I 2 
million  lo  1I.S.  efforts  to  help  olln-r 
countries  demining  their  hauls. 

However,  the  measures  would 
not.  as  Clinton  said,  "eliminate  all 
anti-personnel  land  mines  from 
America’s  jirsennl." 

Clinton's  top  amts  control  ml 
viser,  Robert  Hell,  mid  reporters 
(hut  the  l foiled  Stales  had  no  inten- 
tion of  fiuding  alternatives  lo  tin*  mil- 
lions of  antipersonnel  land  mint— « it 
uses  to  prevent  enemy  troops  from 
breaching  .mti-tank  minefields.  Tin- 
vast  majority  of  the  antipersonnel 
land  mines  the  United  States  now 
uses  are  for  tint!  purpose. 

Pentagon  officials  who  reviewed 
an  advance  copy  «f  Clinton's  text 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  gel  tin- 
While  House  to  remove  the  inaccu- 
racy. Liter  in  the  day.  Defense  See 
retnry  William  S.  Cohen  issued  a 
statement  saying,  in  part,  that  i'.S. 
troops  “will  continue  to  deploy" 
antipersonnel  mines  used  to  protect 
anti-tank  mines. 

Some  of  Clinton's  other  measure*, 
fell  short  of  the  II.S.  counterproposal  : 
at  Oslo.  He  said  he  had  directed  the 
Pentagon  to  find  alternatives  to  other 
self-destructing  mines,  or  “smart 
mines,"  by  2W3.  In  its  counter- 
proposal, made  earlier,  the  Clinton 
administration  would  have  agreed  lo 
give  up  the  use  of  those  mines. 

Clinton  also  directed  the  Defense 
Department  lo  find  alternatives  by 
the  year  2006  for  antipersonnel 
mines  the  United  States  stockpiles 
for  use  in  Korea,  (he  same  amount  of 
time  offered  in  the  counterproposal. 
He  pledged  to  redouble  U.S.  efforts 
to  win  a global  antipersonnel  land 
mine  ban  in  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Geneva, 
which  this  year  failed  to  begin  talks 
requested  by  the  UR  on  land  mines. 

The  ban  approved  in  Oslo  is  sup 
ported  by  many  U.S.  allies,  includ- 
ing Britain,  Germany  and  Mexico, 
but  is  opposed  by  many  states  that 
produce  and  use  mines,  including 
Cltina,  Russia,  IndiH,  Pakistan,  Iran 
and  Iraq.  South  Korea,  Kuwait, 
Japan  and  Israel  also  oppose  it 

Humanitarian  organizations  that 
lobbied,  for  the  unprecedented  dis- 
armament treaty,  the  first  to  limit  a 
conventional  weapon,  were  jubilant 
at  the  outcome  of  the  grueling  nego- 
tiating process,  initially  dismissed 
las. quixotic  and  unrealistic.  Support 
for  the  treaty  gathered  momentum 
from  the  well-publicized  sponsor- 
ship of  Diana,  Princess  ol  Wale^, 
before  her  death  the  day  before  the 
conference  opened. 

"Humanity  still  has  the  power  tu 
move  nations."  declared  Louise 
Doswald-Beck  of  the  International ; 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  one  of 
the . leaders  of  the  land  minc»bfm 
.campaign. 

Antitank  mines,  set  rofE  by  the 
■ weight  of  a large  vehicle  or  by  .the 
magnetic  force’ of  large  metal  ob- 
jects are  permitted  under  the  ban, 
aa  are  many  kinds  of  anti-tampering 
devices  used  to  stop,  enemy  troops 
from  removing  them. 

.Clearing  up  the  meas,  page  20 
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Ducking  the  Drugs  Debate 


COMMENT 

Richard  Cohen 


IN  THE  Hekns-Weld  heavy- 
weight fight,  almost  everyone 
won.  Jesse  Helms  won  because 
he  got  his  way.  William  Weld,  the 
former  Massachusetts  governor, 
won  because  he  got  national  expo- 
sure for  his  likely  presidential  run. 
and  President  Clinton  won  because 
he  split  the  GOP  and  managed, 
once  again,  to  take  a nonposition 
position  — this  time  in  favor  of  both 
Weld  and  Helms. 

So  who  lost? 

We  did. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lost  and  not  only  because  Helms,  a 
man  with  a brick  for  a brain,  was  able 
to  cow  the  entire  Senate.  We  lost  be- 
cause die  issues  that  so  vexed  Helms 
and  caused  him  to  deny  Weld  a hear- 


ing — tiie  medicinal  use  of  marijuana 
and  needle  exchange  programs  for 
intravenous  drug  users  — were  not 
even  debated.  Weld  favors  them  both 
and  this,  we  are  told,  is  why  Helms 
hates  him  so. 

But  Weld  is  right  and  Helms  i9 
wrong.  Helms1  compassion  and  con- 
cern for  human  life,  so  evident  in 
his  furious  opposition  to  abortion, 
nevertheless  excludes  drug  addicts 
for  some  reason.  Maybe  he  thinks 
they  deserve  to  die. 

True,  they  are  junkies  — law- 
breakers and  all  of  that  — but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  risk  their  lives 
every  time  they  use  a shared  needle, 
With  the  drug,  they  may  also  be  get- 
ting HIV.  Their  deaths,  both  cruel 
and  protracted,  are  more  often  than 
not  going  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  Their  lives  could  be 
saved  ■ with  needle  exchange  pro- 
grams. Study  after  study  shows  this 


There  Are  No  Safety  Nets 

i ■ 

As  the  Young  Fly  the  Nest 


OPINION 

Ellen  Qoodman 

66  T LIKE  TO  think  of  it  as  the 

JL  empty  drawer  syndrome." 
says  my  friend,  reaching  for  the 
right,  light,  touch. 

She  and  her  husband  have  just 
delivered  their  youngest  to  college 
and  returned  to  a home  that  seems 
as  neat  as  a stage  set  for  a life  they 
are  no  longer  leading.  Suddenly, 
storage  space. 

They  have  been  transformed  by 
time  into  a household  the  census 
bureau  describes  as  a married  cou- 
ple with  adult  children.  But  is  that 
still  a family?  What  kind? 

I tell  her  about  the  television  ad  in 
which  a husband  and  wife  dance 
around  the  kitchen,  phone  un- 
hooked, deliriously  happy  to  be  mak- 
ing stir-fry  dinner  for  two,  now  that 
the  kids  are  gone.  But  for  every 
moment  of  emancipation  iny  friend 
feels,  there  in  another  moment  or 
three  when  life  seems  abruptly  down- 
sized. 

. Last  week,  the  Clintons  followed 
her  weD-worn  route  from  home  to 
dorm. 

It  was  their  turn  for  this  rite  of 
passage.  Their  turn  to  move  from 
full-time  to  part-time  parenting.  This 
mother  and  father  will  now  go  from 
hands  on  to  hands  on  and  off. 

Chelsea  Clinton,  the  freshman, 
seems  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, ready.  The  awkward  12-year- 
old  who  came  to  feme  with  a 
spotlight  gleaming  off  her  braces 
has  become  a gracious  17-year-old 
praised  for,  of  all  the  abnormal 1 
things,  her  normalcy.  • ' 

Her  parents,  criticized  for  every  : 
public  move  they  make,  are  praised 
for  this  job  well  done.  Privacy  pro- 
tected, a child  unspoiled,  a life  as 
balanced  as  the  ritual  breakfasts : 
they  ate  together,  the  time  pro- 
tected from  prying  or  politics.  • 

Now,  right  on  schedule!  these , 
proud  partners  in  her  upbringing 
are  expected  to  be  accomplices  In 
her  leave-taking.  Indeed'  the  ex- 
perts, Uned  up  in  One  formation'  to  ; 
comment  ou  the  First  Family,  all 
warn  about  “letting  go.”  They  talk  1 
about  the  loosening  of  strings, 
apron  and  otherwise,  of  parental 
ties  that  might  bind.  Too  tightly. 
Suddenly,  too  tightly. 

How  odd  thin  rite  is.  Recently,  a 


to  be  the  case  — everything  from 
one  by  New  York's  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital to  an  overall  review  by  a panel 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  opposition  to  needle  ex- 
change programs  is  not  so  much 
scientific  as  it  is  moralistic.  To  some 
people,  it  seems  just  wrong  to  aid 
addicts  in  their  addictions.  You  can 
understand  such  a sentiment.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  needle  ex- 
change programs  abet  drug  usage, 
yet  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
addicts  will  use  whatever  is  avail- 
able to  satisfy  their  craving.  In  this 
case,  a perfectly  understandable 
moral  argument  is  rebutted  by 
some  hard  facts. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
medicinal  use  of  marijuana  is  not 
quite  a9  strong  — but  nonetheless 
persuasive.  Some  studies  indicate 
that  marijuana  has  a medical  benefit 
for  cancer  patients  and  glaucoma 


sufferers,  reducing  puiu  and  the  ill- 
effccts  of  rlu.'iiintiiernpy.  Olliers 
suggest  that  anything  that  can  be 
done  by  marijuana  can  be  done  just 
as  well  by  other — legal  — drugs. 

The  fact  remains,  though,  that 
people  who  have  used  pul  for  medici- 
nal purposes  swear  by  it.  Richard 
Brookliiser,  a senior  contributing  ed- 
itor at  the  — Jesse  take  note  — very 
conservative  National  Review,  used 
marijuana  to  relieve  die  nausea  of 
chemotherapy  for  testicular  cancer. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  the  drug 
under  discussion  was  both  rare  and 
extremely  addictive.  But  marijuana 
is  as  common  as  red  lies  in  Washing- 
ton. Some  70  million  Americans 
have,  as  they  say,  experimented.  As 
for  its  addictive  qualities,  they  are 
largely  exaggerated.  Some  people, 
predisposed  in  some  way,  apparently 
do  get  hooked.  The  same  case, 
though,  can  be  made  against  alcohol 
— and,  in  spades,  about  cigarettes. 

In  both  cases  — needle  exchange 
and  the  medicinal  use  of  marijuana 
— Helms  is  not  only  dead  wrong. 


guardian  we&.  , ■ 
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but  cruel.  He  personifies  the  unjji 
iitgiiLHh  uf  the  political  estab& 
mc-nt  to  distinguish  between  dnix 
that  arc  very  bad  and  drugs  that  si 
not  so  bad,  and  its  insistence  on 
treating  our  national  drug 
mostly  as  a criminal-justice  n*a 
and  not.  as  a public  health  issued' 
silly  to  the  point  of  cruelty  tomafei 
criminal  out  of  a desperate  cancer 
patient.  f 

Weld  gave  Clinton  an  opportunity 
to  make  those  points.  Butthepre* 
dent  apparently  once  shared  g u» 
die  with  a political  coward  audak 
tins  said  nothing  on  the  subject  Ha 
drug  policy  has  gone  from  non® 
tent  in  his  first  term  to  mimUessh 
the  second. 

As  for  Weld,  he  conducts  himself 
like  a pedigreed  cat  -—  haughty, 
independent  and  sufficient  uah 
himself.  He  lost  his  ambassadors!!? 
and,  probably,  the  patience  of  fe 
White  House,  but  he  did  not  lose  is  j 
much  as  the  rest  of  us  did -ft* 
chance  to  discuss  a drug  policy  tha 
is  both  inhumane  and  illogical. 
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CIA  Proffers  More  Cloak,  Less  Dagger 


As  it  marks  its  50th 
anniversary,  the  agency 
is  being  steered  away 
from  covert  action, 
writes  Walter  Plncus 


and  equipment,"  pointing  out  that  in 
the  1960s,  CIA  covert  action  in- 


that  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich 
(R-Georgia)  has  made  weli-publi- 


eluded  trying  clandestinely  to  affect  cized  demands  that  efforts  be  made 
elections  and  to  influence  foreign  to  take  stronger  steps  to  undermine 


ClArun  agents  who  infiltrated 
terrorist  groups  in  recent 
years  aided  in  intelligence 
gathering  which  helped  prevent  two 
attacks  against  U.S.  embassies  in  the 
past  seven  months,  the  new  CIA 
Director,  George  J.  Tenet,  told 
Congress  earlier  this  year. 

Tenet  declined  to  provide  details 
of  the  operations.  But  in  making 
oven  that  minimal  disclosure,  he 
was  signaling  that  while  covert 
action  remains  a primary  activity  at 
the  CIA  in  the  post-Cold  War  period, 
(here  has  been  a departure  from  the 
spy  service's  often-criticized  history 
of  clandestine  operations  directed 
at  influencing  foreign  government 
policies  or  attempting  to  remove 
political  leaders,  according  to 
agency  officials. 

Reflecting  the  new  threats  that 
face  US.  policy-makera,  major 
covert  actions  are  now  being  aimed 
at  disrupting  terrorist  plans,  stop- 
ping narcotics  shipments  or  fouling 
up  financial  transactions  of  missile 
makers,  sources  said. 

I'br  instance,  computer  hacker 
technology  Iras  been  used  to  disrupt 
international  money  transfers  and 
oilier  financial  activities  of  Arab 
businessmen  who  sup|xn  t sus])ccted 
terrorists.  Military  research  and  de-  . 
velopnient  operations  uf  hostile  gov- 
ernments. such  as  North  Korea, 
Iraq  and  Iran,  have  been  sabotaged 
by  having  suppliers  sell  them  faulty 
parts  that  will  eventually  fail, 

Other  tools  permit  “spiking" 
exports  and  Imports  to  and  from 
rogue  countries  such  as  Libya  and 
Iraq  with  extraneous  matter  to  cre- 
ate dissatisfaction  with  consumers. 

Tn  the  past  five  to  seven  years, 
the  sopliistication  of  the  new  tools 
of  covert  action  have  helped  bring 
about  a sea  change  in  operations 
from  the  old  days,"  according  to  a 
^nior  intelligence  official.  He 
added:  "These  operations  are  easier 
10  do  and  provide  incremental 
successes.  A shipment  is  stopped, 
another  is  sabotaged,  we  take  down  ■ 
? ,errorist  cell;  thing*  like  this  are 
happening  now  every  week." 

As  the'  CIA  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding1  'this  : 
month,  the  new  approach  indicates  1 
^important  shift  in  emphasis  away 
rom  the  type  of  covert  actions  for 
wtuch  the  agency  became  famous  i 
Wflui&moua,  > .i- . 1 1 
The  agency's  operations  against 
we  president  of  Iraq,  Saddam  Hus- 1 
tem;  were  sharply  criticised  by  Iraqi 
jf  es  former  agency  operatives 
Appointed  in  how  things  turned  ■ 
“ addition,  new  CIA  and  Jus- ! 
department  investigations  into  ; 
7"  ^sency  ■ operations  in  Central  j 
ornerica  are  expected  to  be  released  ! 
ortly,  guaranteeing  more  criti- 1 

^thdra  deal^6110^3  coopertltion 

Ants  recruited 'for  intelligence 
®Jhering  rather  than  paramilitary  1 
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scientific  study  of  the  obvious,  a pon- 
derously named  National  Longitudi- 
nal Study  of  Adolescent  Health,  said 
file  teen-agers  who  stay  out  of  trouble 
are  those  who  slay  truly  connected  to 
their  parents.  It  was  parents,  not 
peers,  that  mattered  the  most.  The 
muted  message  was  to  stay  involved, 
to  slay  the  course. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  it  all  along, 
did  It  nil  along.  Up  to  the  last  school 
play,  the  final  admissions  essay.  But 
then  the  12-year-old  \s  a 17-year-old, 
the  teen-ager  In  her  room  becomes 
the  student  in  her  dorm.  And  now 
we  are  told  to  let  go. 

The  president-father  facing  a sep- 
aration as  wide  as  the  country  said’. 
“Planes  run  out  there  and  phones 
work  out  there.  E-mail  works  there, 
so  we’ll  be  all  right"  And  tliey  will. 

Bui  this  is  not  some  one-day 
transfer  of  power.  It’s  a long  and  am- 
biguous phase  of  family  life.  A time 
when  the  yoiuig  adult  wants  to  be 
on  her  own,  until  the  inner  child 
calls  home.  A time  when  parents  are 
expected  to  be  on  call,  but  cannot 
pul  their  lives  on  hold. 

My  friend  laughs  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  opening  a detox  center 
for  parents ’ going  through  with- 
drawaL'  What  do  you  do  with  the 
part  of  you  that  still  listens  for  the 
car  in  the  driveway?  What  happens 
to  the  expertise  acquired,  not 
easily  or  quickly,  in  the  subject  of 
your  own  child?  What  about  the 
fierce  responsibility  that  began  the 
moment  an  infant's  cry  pierced 
your  sleep?  And  then,  of  course, 
there  is  love. 

1 This  rite  of  passage  is  part  of  the 
great  American  balancing  act  be- 
tween independence  and  connec- 
tion. Between  the  culture  and  the 
psyche.  ■ Between  the  expectation 
that  we  raise  our  children  to  lead 
their  own  lives  wherever  that  takes 
them  — ■ and  the  unavoidable  hope 
that  it  won't  take  them  truly  away. 

It  is  a tricky  aet  to  perform  and 
there  is  no  net  that  promises  safety. 

1 M a veteran  of  tills  ritet  1 tell  my 
friend  Lightly  that  Thanksgiving ; 
comes  sooner  than  you  think,  that 
sleep  comes  easier  there  it  did.  i 
There  is  Indeed  e-mail,  the  phone 1 
does  work  out  there.  - ■ 

And  at  the  end  of  the  long  j 
process,  if  it  goes  well,  parents  and 
children ' are  adults  connected  by 1 
! choice  as  well  as  history.- 'It's  only! 
the  drawer  that's  empty. 
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Riot  police  evict  leftwing  Israelis  from  n rooftop  in  ICiihI  Jerusalem  Inst  week  after  JewiHh  families  moved 
into  a building  in  the  Arab  part  of  the  town  hhotogr'vph  rick  bomb 

Many  U.S.  Jews  Fall  Out  With  Netanyahu 

Cary lo  Murphy  and  const  ruction  of  Jewish  homes  would  be  no  bending  on*  ft*  ** 

* in  Emit  Jerusalem.  'Iliey  have  also  of  terrorism.  "Hie  rest  or  mrjffl* 

SECRETARY  of  State  Madeleine  ■ urged  Washington  to  make  clear  to  munis . . . were  also  appropriate 
K.  Albright  had  an  enthusiastic  Israel  that  the  United  Suites  has  cause  . . . she  was  pointing  W 
source  of  domestic  support  when  other  national  interests  in  the  Mid-  the  government  of  Israel  that.* - 
she  struck  a tough  balance  In  Israel  die  East,  such  as  the  flow  of  oil  and  can’t  be  solely  atid  exclusively  b 
this  month,  demanding  that  Pales-  the  stability  of  friendly  Arab  govern-  cussion  of  terrorism."  , 
tinians  crack  down  on  terrorism  and  ments,  which  are  nil  being  ad-  J.  J.  Goldberg,  author  ot  jew* 

that  Israelis  halt  "provocative"  unilat-  veraely  affected  by  lack  of  progress  Power,  a book  about  U.S.  JewM“J 
eral  acts  that  jeopardize  peace  talks.  on  the  Oslo  peace  process.  “What  we're  seeing  is  a much  greap 

Albright's  boosters  are  promi-  Several  of  these  leaders  said  that  willingness  by  mainstream 
bent,  mainstream  American  Jewish  tliey  were  pleased  by  Albright’s , Jewish  groups  to  distance®*” 
leaders  who  have  begun  publicly  to  blunt  approach  during  her  first  trip  selves  from  Israeli  policy- , JjP  j 
signal  their  frustration  with  the  poll-  to  the  region  as  secretary  of  state,  in  . groups  “are  becoming  more  | 
cies  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ben- , which  she  said  she  aimed  to  provide ' to  encourage  American  , 

jamln  Netanyahu  — which  they  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  a cause  there’s  a widespread  1 
consider  partly  responsible  for  the  “reality  check”  the  Ukud...  oyer  the  5 

breakdown  in  the  peace  process  — “Albright  did  what  I hoped  she  it’s  undermining  the  peace  pw*  (! 
by  urging  the  Clinton  admlnisfra- ; would  do,  which  is  that  she  would  ' In  light  of  Israeli  detenflfl^  * 
tion  to  adopt  a more  activist  role  to  emphasise  not  only  [PLO  leader  relations  with  the ' ■ Paleafflaw  | 
dealing  with  both  sides.  Yasser]  Arafat's  obligation  to  give,  nearly  100  prominent  E 

These  Jewish  leaders,  who  include  ; 100  percent  effort  on  the  security  ■ public  early  last  month  to  j 
mqjor  contributors  to  the  Democratic  ' issue  but  to  emphasize  as  well  that  tisement  in  The  Ndw  YqfkTS” 
Party,  have  concluded  that  a more  : there  isn’t  going  to  lie  a peace  , that  wamly  embraced  a spa-W  j 
muscular  U;S.  role,  even  if  it  involves  [ process  with  unilateral  actions  by'  Albright  last  month' p, tom™*, 
pressure  on  Israel,  Is  necessary  to  Netanyahu,”  said  Theodore  R.  more  active  U.S.  mediating  rot  i 
revive  negotiations  over  implement- ! Mann, : a former  chairman  of  the  The  ad  was  signed' by1  I 
tog  the  1993  Oslo  Accords,  several  , Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major ; individuals  and  endorsed 
of  them  arid  to  recent  interviews.  ■ - j American  Jewish  Organizations.  ; largest  U,S.  Jewlati 
They  said  they  have  asked  the  ! T think  she  struck  a good  bal- j zatiOns;  the  Union  of  Ailfei'^^ 
administration,  to  private  meetings ! ance,"  said  Rabbi  Eric  H.  Yoffie, 
and  public  letters,  to  ufie  Its  influ-  j president  of  the  Union  of  American 
ence  with  Israel  to  discourage  one-  j Hebrew  Congregations,  which  rep- 
sided actions  that  damage  the  resents'  the  nation's  1.5  million 
climate  for  peace,  'such  as  settle- ! Refortn  jews.  fit  was  absolutely  es- 
ment  expansion  to  the  We&t  Bank : seutial  v , .'to  ihake  clear  there 


Synagogui  of  CoitservadveJ^ 
Other*  signatories  Include® 
representatives  ’ 'of  '"leftist 1 JKTj 

peace  groups  but  also' 
of  mainstream  o rgaiil 


political  leaders,  labor  leaders  and 
university  students  without  showing 
U.S.  involvement. 

There  still  are  traditional, 
amaller-scale  covert  operations  un- 
derway against  Iran  and  Iraq  that 
include  placing  propaganda  in  local 
newspapers  or  a country's  television 


the  Iranian  government. 

Such  pressures  worry  intelli- 
gence veterans,  “little,  dumb  covert 
actions  to  get  Congress  off  your 
back  are  bound  to  fall,”  said  a 
former  top-ranking  CIA  officer  with 
experience  in  Afghanistan  and  Eu- 
rope. "Covert  action  is  not  a miracle 


network,  leafleting,  beaming  in  worker,"  he  added.  He  was  par- 
radio  broadcasts  from  secret  mobile  Ocularly  critical  of  exiles  from 


transmitters  and  supporting  exiles. 

Some  are  underway  hecause 
members  of  Congress  want  some- 


Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Iraq  who 
worked  the  halls  of  Congress  trying 
to  gain  support  for  their  groups  and 


thing  done  against  such  antt-Ameri-  their  efforts  to  regrin  power, 

can  countries.  One  CIA  official  noted  For  most  of  the  agency's  history, 


covert  notions  were  directed  against 
the  Soviet  Union  or  communists.  In 
the  late  1950s,  CIA  officials  promoted 
the  agency's  role  in  overturning  the 
Guatemalan  and  Iranian  govern- 
ments and  fostered  the  Impression 
that  it  could  get  rid  of  whatever 
leaders  or  government  it  wished. 

The  subsequent  inability  through 
years  of  covert  actions  to  topple 
Cuba’s  president,  Fidel  Castro,  or 
Libya's  leader,  Muammar  Gadafy,  did 
not  prevent  the  agency  from  being 
described  as  the  source  of  coups 
and  guerrilla  activities  worldwide. 

Controversy  over  CIA  covert 
operations  in  Central  America  in  the 
1980s  still  rages.  Within  the  next 
month,  a CIA  inspector-general  re- 
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port  is  due  on  allegations  that  the 
agency  trained  a Honduran  military 
unit  that  committed  human  rights 
violations.  And  later  tills  year,  the 
CIA  and  Justice  Department’s 
inspectors  general  are  to  deliver 
their  reports  on  allegations  that 
agency  operatives  supporting  the 
Nicaraguan  contra  rebels  at  the 
same  time  aided  Central  American 
drug  dealers  who  brought  narcotics 
into  the  United  States. 

At  his  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ing in  May,  Tenet  reflected  the  view 
of  many  active  and  retired  officers 
when  he  coiled  covert  action  to 
change  another  government's  poli- 
cies "a  critical  instrument  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy",  hut  only  one  instru- 
ment among  many. 

"It  should  never  stand  alone,  it 
should  never  be  the  last  resort  of  a 
failed  policy,"  he  said. 


The  new  offshore 


Premier  Plus 


account 


with  healthy  returns 


"All  the  convenience  of  an  onshore  account, 
all  the  benefits  of  saving  offshore" 


. s&im 


LEADING  INTEREST  RATES... 

If  you're  looking  for  a savings  account  that  gives  you  offshore 
confidentiality  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  rates  currently  available, 
then  Alliance  Gr  Leicester  International's  Premier  Plus  Account  is  Ideal 
for  you. 

Tiered  rates  of  Interest  mean  the  more  you  save,  the  more  you  earn, 
but  you  can  easily  access  your  money  with  90  days'  notice. 


..AND  A HIGH  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE 

Running  your  account  is  easy.  You  can  contact  us  24  hours  a day,  by 
phone,  fax  or  post,  to  request  withdrawals  or  information  about  your 
account.  And  of  course,  your  account  will  be  handled  in  the  strictest 
confidence  by  our  team  of  offshore  staff.  ■ 

To  take  advantage  of  this  new  international  investment  account,  fust 
fill  out  the  coupon,  or  phone  us  now  on  (01624)  663566. 
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If  you  want  to  know 
more  phone  (24hrs) 
1 44  1624  66  35  66 

or  ii\x 

+44  1624  61  72  86 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  FULL  DETAILS  ON  ALLIANCE  * LEICESTER  INTERNATIONAL^  PREMIER  PLUS  ACCOUNT. 
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“They  relentiraaly  . : ; 
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J ^presemative  Porter  J.  Gosd  (R- 1 
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Walking  Wounded 


Risking  His  Neck  in  the  New  Russia 


Anthony  Olcott 

SIBERIAN  LIGHT 
By  Robin  White 
Defacorte.  441pp.  $23.95. 

SOME  of  the  best  new  myster- 
ies are  the  detektivB  being 
banged  out  by  Russians,  who  are 
scribbling  furiously  to  turn  quick 
baksy  on  their  countrymen’s 
insatiable  appetite  for  pulp  fic- 
tion. Flailing  about  in  foe  moral 
fog  of  present-day  Russia,  foe 
new  Russian  mysteries  are  raw, 
intense  and  — so  far  at  least  — 
completely  untranslated. 

Which  is  why  Robin  White's 
Siberian  Light  is  heartily  recom- 
mended to  any  mystery  fan  curi- 
ous about  (lie  Russian  detektlvs 
but  disinclined  to  Invest  the  time 
necessary  to  master  Russian. 

Set  In  the  oilfields  of  far  Siberia, 
White's  novel  manages  to  en- 
compass all  the  paradoxes  of 
Russian  life  today,  making  his 
book  uncannily  similar  to  foe 
genuine  detektlvs. 

Gregorl  Nowek,  a pelrologjst 


fired  for  trying  to  prevent  a 
pipeline  spill,  has  gotten  himself 
elected  mayor,  largely  on  foe 
strength  of  his  campaign  slogan, 
“Be  Honest,  Can  I Do  Any 
Worse?"  Nowek’s  village  is  sunk 
in  poverty  and  decay,  Its  only 
source  of  income  foe  AmerRus 
oil  exploration  joint  venture, 
which,  alarmingly,  isn't  pumping 
much  oil. 

Some  people,  though,  are 
getting  rich:  Kaznln,  once  the 
regional  KGB  head,  now  in 
“private  security”;  Yufa,  head 
of  the  local  mafiya;  and  RyzUhov, 
a “fixer."  Except  that  persons 
unknown  have  now  slit  Ryzkhov’s 
throat,  also  killing  two  of  Nowell's 
cops  who  stepped  in  at  foe 
wrong  moment.  His  town  has  no 
funds  to  pa>’  their  salaries,  so 
Nowek  feels  he  should  at  least 
see  where  the  cops  died.  When  it 
becomes  clear  that  someone 
wants  desperately  to  hush  these 
murders  up,  Nowek  decides  to 
find  out  for  himself  what  really 
happened. 

When  some  stray  pebbles  from 


Dangerous  Liaisons 


Howard  Frank  MoBher 

HERE  ON  EARTH 
By  Alice  Hoffman 
Putnam.  293  pp.  $23.95. 

March  Murray  is  an  intelli- 
gent, attractive,  thoroughly 
decent  woman.  More,  she's  a caring 
wife  and  mother,  with  a successful 
career  as  a silversmith  and  a com- 
fortable home  in  California,  “where 
the  light  is  so  lemon-colored  and 
clear  it  is  almost  possible  to  forget 
there  are  other  places  in  the  world." 
So  why  under  the  sun,  when  she 
returns  to  her  New  England  home- 
town for  the  funeral  of  the  Murray 
family  housekeeper,  would  March 
jeopardize  everything  in  her  life  for 
a man  whose  only  recommen- 
dations are  a brutally  controlling 
sensuality  and  a psychopathic  deter- 
mination to  dominate  his  world  and 
everyone  in  it? 

This  is  the  central  dramatic  ques- 
tion of  Alice  Hoffman's  dark  and 
wonderful  bew  novel,  Here  On 
Earth.  At  the  heart  of  March's 
dilemma  is  what  to  do  when  some 


one  you  loved  tong  ago  disappears. 
“Where  do  you  go  — into  pieces, 
into  atoms,  into  the  arms  of  another 
man?  You  go  shopping,  you  cook  din- 
ner, you  work  odd  hours,  you  make 
love  to  someone  else  on  June  nights, 
But  you're  not  really  there,  you’re 
someplace  else  where  there  Is  blue 
sky  and  a road  you  don't  recognize. 
If  you  squint  your  eyes,  you  think 
you  see  him,  in  the  shadows,  beyond 
the  trees.  You  always  imagine  that 
you  see  him,  but  he’s  never  there." 

The  unfinished  business,  in  this 
case,  is  Hollis,  a Heathdiffian  outcast 
whom  March's  well-meaning  father 
took  into  the  family  off  the  streets  of 
Boston  as  a boy.  Trouble  is,  HoUls 
has  grown  up  into  a map  "with  no  ed- 
ucation and  no  training  and  no  heart 
at  all."  For  Hollis,  against  all  her  bet- 
ter judgment,  March  seems  willing  to 
give  up  her  loving  husband  of  nearly 
20  years,  her  self-respect,  eyeii  her 
physical  safety,  And  it  soon  becomes 
appai'ent  that  lie  will  stop  at  ab- 
solutely nothing  \o  possess  her,  body 
and  soul,  Including  threatening  her 
teenage  daughter,  Gwen,  and  all  j)ut 
Imprisoning  March  in  Ids  remote 


foe  lugs  of  foe  killer’s  boot  point 
the  ex-geologist  mayor  in  the 
direction  of  foe  Americans, 

Nowek  knows  that  foe  price  of 
truth  could  well  be  his  own  neck. 
In  the  best  traditions  of  both  the 
American  hard-boiled  detective 
story  and  the  new  Russian  detek- 
tiv,  Nowek  gets  stabbed,  beaten 
and  nearfy  drowned  but  still 
plods  ahead  because,  as  he  later 
confesses  to  his  new  love,  Anna, 
“Honesty  has  always  been  one  of 
ray  main  fiawa.” 

Nowek’s  determination  not  to 
be  tied  to,  not  to  be  pushed 
aside,  and  not  to  let  loved  one9 
be  trampled  into  foe  mud  by 
others  rushing  for  the  trough 
would  be  almost  a cliche  if  this 
novel  were  set  in  America.  White 
has  done  such  a convincing  job 
of  setting  this  simple  heroism  in 
Russia,  however,  that  Siberian 
light  gives  an  excellent  approxi- 
mation of  what  It  Is  like  to  watch 
foe  crime  writers  of  Russia  today 
struggling  to  build  a new  moral- 
ity amid  the  wreckage  of  their 
shattered  history. 


country  estate.  “Mr.  Death,"  Hollis 
was  called  in  Florida,  where  he 
amassed  a fortune  by  killing  losing 
racehorses  with  his  bare  hands  for 
the  insurance,  The  rumor  around 
town  is  that  he  may  very  well  also 
have  killed  his  wife. 

Alice  Hoffman  has  never  seen 
deeper  inside  her  characters  than  in 
Here  On  Earth.  With  clear-eyed  sym- 
pathy, she  sees  inside  March,  who 
still  perceives1  Hollis  not  as  the  ruth- 
less manipulator  he's  become,  but  as 
the  orphan  boy  she’ once  loved,  "who 
kissed  her  in  the  attic  and  promised 
to  love  her  forever."  She  sees 
March’s  hermit  brother  Alau,  known 
simply  as  “the  Coward,"  incapaci- 
tated by  gin 1 and  sorrow.  She  sees 
Alan's  neglected  teenaged  son, 
Hank,  a bright  and  promising  young 
man  who  has  “never  been  able  to  fig- 
ure a single  reason  for  his  exis- 
tence." She  sees  how  Hollis,  who 
carries  with  himself  wherever  ' he 
goes  the  "scorching  scent"  of  anger, 
is  in  fact  driven  to  his  villainous  ac- 
tions tyy  sheer  loneliness.  Yet  Hof f- 
man  is  no  fatalist  or  doomsday  crier/ 
Far  from  it  She  knows  that  here  on 
parth,  love  cad  sometimes  emerge 
from  hatred,  hope, from  despair,  par- 
ticularly fifr  the  young. 


Gerald  Nicosia 

SHOPPING  CART  SOLDIERS 
By  John  Mulligan 
Curbstone.  239pp.  $22.95. 


mini  vet  whu  lias  been  boozb^ 
wandering  llic  streets  for  , L 


IF  I HAD  to  pick  three  novels 
that  best  embody  the  American 
experience  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
they  would  be  Tim  < nirieu's  Going 
After  Caccialo,  bury  licmoiuarin's 
Paco's  Story,  and  John  Mulligan’s 
just-published  Shopping  Carl  Sol- 
diers. A thread  of  sublime  absurdity 
runs  through  all  three  — a kind  of 
W.C.  Fields  meets  "The  Twilight 
Zone"  fiw-forall  of  adolescent  emo- 
tion, supernatural  possibility,  and 
slapstick,  flal-on-yom-rvar  failure*.  It 
is,  perhaps,  thr  only  workable 
approach  to  n war  that  began  with 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  shining  optimism 
aud  ended  with  a bunch  of  once  ven- 
erable, now  nenrly  forgotten  voices 
croaking  that  they  shouldn’t  have 
gotten  involved  in  the  Fu  st  place. 

Of  the  three  novels.  Shopping 
Cart  Warriors  is  the  hardest  to  read 
— not  because  of  Mulligan's  style, 
which  in  some  ways  is  even  more 
elegant,  and  nut  because  of  Us  flaws, 
which  are  considerable.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  tile  magic  of  his  tale,  at 
times  completely  captivating,  is  at 
other  times  lost  in  writing  thickly 
crowded  with  the  author’s  own  pain. 

Tliis  is  not,  in  the  traditional 
sense,  a book  about  the  Vietnam 
War.  This  book  is  the  Vietnam  War 
or,  more  specifically,  n seismo- 
graphic  record  of  that  war  raging  its 
way  through  one  man's  conscious- 
ness. Shopping  Cart  Soldiers  is  a 
novel  of  questions  — many  explicit, 
some  implicit  — but  the  preeminent 
one  is  this:  What  causes  such 
profound  and  permanent  changes  in 
a human  being  when  he  goes  to 
war? 

Mulligan  has  un  intimate,  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Born  in  1950  in  Kirkintilloch.  Scot- 
land, he  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
Hie  United  States  when  lie  was  just 
shy  of  his  181  li  hlrtluluy.  Within  n 
few  mouths  «r  his  arrival,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Fmve  and  was 
promptly  shipped  to  Vietnam.  His 
overseas  experience  was  a crazy 
mix  of  slomxl  parlies,  helicopter  joy 
rides  and  terrifying  rocket  and  mor- 
tar assaults,  where  lie  saw  men, 
including  his  bosL  friend,  blown  to 
bits,  Remaining  in  the  service  for 
six  years,  he  married  and  had  a 
daughter,  then  quit  and  went  to 
work  as  a machinist  and  construc- 
tion worker. 

By  1975,  as  lie  puts  it,  his  "ITS!) 
I post- traumatic  stress  disorderl  had 
begun  to  kick  in."  He  drank  heavily 
and  used  drugs  to  numb  his  feel- 
ings, turned  fol*  help  to  the  Veterans 
Administration,  which  rejected  him 
as  "an  alcoholic  and  a drug  addict" 
(since  post-traumatic  stress  disor- 
der was  not  yet  a recognized  diag- 
nosis) , and  eventually  walked  out  on 
his  family.  During  most  of  the 
1980s,  Mulligan  lived  on  the  streets 
in  San  Francisco  with  hundreds  of 
. fellow  homeless  veterans,  pushing  a 
shopping  cart  as  he  continued  down 
toward  self-destruction.  It  was  only 
through  the  intervention  of  r Vet 
. Center  counselor  in  1989,  and  then 
through  his  participation  in  a Viet- 
nam .veterans’  writing  and  medita- 
tion group  led  by  author  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston  in  1991,  that  Mulli- 
gan was  able  to  return' to- a stable, 
productive  life.1  V , 

The  iqain  character  of  Shopping 
Cart  Soldiers,-  Finn  MacDonald,  is 
clearjy  Mulligan's  alter  ego.  A heav- 
ily traumatized,  Glasgow-born  Vlet- 


yeurs,  Finn  has  u severe 
M.-izurt*  in  a North  Beach  & 
bangs  Ills  head  on  the  concrete 
kinds  in  San  Francisco 
Hospital.  During  the  three  da*  t,, 
remains  in  a coma  there,  he  ap* 
cnees  an  extraordinary  serif, 
visions,  which  provide  Ike  hia 
lory  framework  of  the  novel  It 
way  Mulligan  stretches  that ftaci 
work  into  something  very  Ifoi 
niMcli-rii  morality  play  — and  tb 
way  In*  makes  Finn's  nigkmn, 
.■uni  horrors  our  own  — are  jmj 
suivs  of  Ills  exceedingly  diUurfo, 
artistry. 

Finn,  just  JO  years  oldasl&vt^ 
routine  tour  of  duty  in  Yitim: 
when  one  day  he  and  four 
make  an  unauthorized  flight  ini 
helicopter  gunship.  Tlieyareooi 
mission  of  mercy"  to  look  for  so 
companions  who  crashed  in  m\ 
plane.  Al  the  crash  site,  they  fc  * 
the  crew  and  all  2i>  passengers. '■-■a 
di'Ts  who  had  been  on  their u' 
home,  lying  burned  in  the  wrecks- 
— all  except  one,  an  older  j. 
called  "Ivy  League,"  who  had  betai 
hero  to  all  of  them.  Ivy  League!: 
been  lied  to  a tree.  His  face  is  t- 
laled.  There  is  a bullet  hole  in  L 
forehead. 

Tlie  men  start  to  examiner- 
rest  of  the  bodies,  not  realizing tL 
have  been  booby-trapped.  A ctr-p 
of  mines  explode,  killing  one 
immediately,  and  the  others  s.. 
denly  find  themselves  in  the 
of  a Viet  Cong  ambush.  In  a b 
horn's,  Finn  MacDonald  is  ufla 
changed:  He  "becomes  a cold.-  , 
sensitive  killer  that  night; 
nothing  henceforward  and  theft;  ! 
hartton  that  death  really  is  his  k- 
ness  becomes  clearer  than  r * 
textbook,  story,  or  drill  iustnut  | 
might  ever  hope  to  tell . . . Nona- 
lance  and  apathy  become  an  it 
grnl  pail  of  him  that  night, 
perhaps  than  even  the  bk»d :: 
ning  through  his  veins." 

WIS  MOVE  quickly  fo®' 
nlisiti  to  myth  and  ^ 
gory.  On  a spiritual  ptn 
we  Irani,  Finn  has  bccwwj 
“Empty,"  living  somewhere 
the  “Land  of  the  Truly  Aflff  t 
the  "I’laec  of  Truly  Dead  Sow 
Tlie  explanation  given  is  tnj 
soul  has  been  forced  out  u 
body,  and  it  is  his  orphan*1 
that  narrates  most  of  the  now- 
'Hint  his  soul  turns  out  to* 
Asian  woman  named  Maun* 
just  the  beginning,  of  the ■ 
of  paradoxes  and  c0,n,I®jL ; 
upon  which  Mulligan3 
built.  There  are  somejrn«^ 
different  ■ spirits,  -.dtoWJ^a 
demous  present 
ghost  of  another  Scot  h * 
down  deatii  to  search  toy  .a 
■ soul:  Robert  Louis  SWgjJ 
that  one  could  use.  a 
keep  track  of  them.  as 
.has  written  a kind  of  Russwu 
of  the  invisible  world.  ■:/ 

Som?  of  the 

1 scenes  in  the  n0^,a^.W 
frontations  and  dialogs  y. 

the  living  Finn  and.  tlie 
have, already  died,  |ndu  nfl 
called  suicide^  veteran*  _ 
thousands ' of  combat  J 

' have  taken  their 
1 war  ended.  What  they 
i realize,  finally,'  is 
; vet  has  a responaibUity.^^ii 

— « lLm  ilooH  DUi . rfiUiZ 


vei  lias  a 
remember,  the 
endure,  to  stay  alive,  MJ. 

tnifo  and  to  set  a;  hoP^J  . 

for  his  brothers  anda**^^ 
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A green  light  that  signals  stop,  not  go 


Globalisation  has  all  the 
appeal  of  an  express  train 
with  no  driver  in  the  cab, 
argues  Larry  Elliot 

IN  MANY  ways,  D H Lawrence 
was  the  prototype  green.  The 
constant  theme  of  his  novels  was 
the  way  in  which  the  hard,  mecha- 
nistic world  of  tlie  industrial  West 
was  sucking  the  life  out  of  mankind. 

This  scene  from  Women  In  Love 
is  typical.  Ursula  and  Gudrun  are 
two  sisters  who  become  attracted  to 
(wo  men,  Birkin  and  Gerald.  Birldn 
Is  a thinly  disguised  Lawrence, 
while  Gerald  is  an  industrial  mag- 
nate set  on  introducing  new  meth- 
ods of  working  to  the  family 
business  to  boost  productivity  and 
growth. 

One  day  tlie  women  spot  Gerald 
swimming.  Ursula  says:  “Hell  have 
to  die  soon,  when  he’s  made  every 
possible  improvement  and  there 
will  be  nothing  more  to  improve. 
He's  got  go,  anyhow.” 

“Certainly,  he's  got  go,"  says  Gud- 
run.  “In  fact.  I've  nevtr  seen  a man 
that  showed  signs  of  so  much.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is,  where  does  his 
go  go  to,  what  becomes  of  it?" 

Ultimately,  Gerald,  the  symbol  of 
the  machine  age.  dies  in  the  cold 
emptiness  of  tin*  high  Alps.  'Tlie 
metaphor  is  not  Hint  subtle,  nor  did 
Iawronee  mean  it  t<>  he.  Eighty 
years  on,  however,  it  is  still  relevant. 
Observing  the  start  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank  ami  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in 
Hong  Kong  last  weekend,  Lawrence 
would  no  doubt  have  said  of  globali- 
sation: "Where  does  all  tlie  go  go  to, 
*hat  becomes  of  it?" 

One  obvious  riposte  is  that  indus- 
trialisation and  globalisation  have 
not  only  survived  but  expanded 
their  reach  because  they  have  deliv- 
ered the  goods.  We  in  tlie  West  are 
sll  more  prosperous  than  when 
Lawrence  was  alive.  And  would  we 
really  want  to  go  back  to  the  stan- 
dards of  nutrition,  medical  care, 
dentistry  that  our  grandparents  had 
endure?  Tlie  answer,  almost  cer- 
tNnly,  is  no.  We  like  our  TVs,  cars, 
™W)  players,  CDs  mid  foreign  lioli- 
k ^ and  would  be  reluctant  to  give 
fkem  up.  Any  critique  of  modern 
industrialism  has  to  acknowledge 
■hat  Western  capitalism,  based  on 
technological  advance  and  a relent- 
,s  dynamism,  has  something 
|r«ng  for  it  More  going  for  It  than  a 
soviet-style  planned  economy. 

This  is  what  the  IMF,  foe  World 
oank  and  the  Group  of  Seven  have 
^ n saying  over  recent  days. 
Everywhere,  foe  Western  variant  of 
Fatalism,  in  which  money  cliases 
4 j arounc^  Hie  globe,  is  victorious. 

, and  yet,  as  Charles  Handy  says  In 
f latest  book,  The  Hungry  Spirit 
nere  is  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
astern  world  that  all  is  not  what 
aay  it  is.  We  have  become  the 
Pnf?ners  °f  the  money  myth." 
Money,  Handy  adds,  is  a neces- 
n°t  sufficient  condition  of 
PPrness.  It  matters  if  you.  haven't 

it  W**  Qtlcs  y°u  have  sufficient 
rather  like  central  heating;  haw 
g more  makes  no  difference. 

shflwik1!®?  various  measures  to 
2'that  to  mison  ditre  for  globali- 
eoofS  "!~  i*8*  ^ con  deliver  foe 
icem^fT  8 Hawed.  Forty-two  per 
erican  workers  fed  used 
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United  Stoles  has  risen  by  45  per 
cent  in  the  past  20  years,  the  quality 
of  life  lias  fallen  by  51  per  cent. 

Handy  concludes  that  die  limits 
to  growth  could  be  psychological 
and  philosophical  rather  than  eco- 
nomic and  environmental.  In  truth, 
all  four  factors  may  be  relevant.  The 
plain  tact  is  that  globalisation  offers 
a false  prospectus.  The  World 
Bank's  report  on  China  last  week 
extolled  the  economic  transforma- 
tion that  country  lias  witnessed 
since  free-market  reforms  began  in 
the  late  1970s.  China  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  the  second-richest 
country  in  tlie  world  by  2020. 

Yet  here  is  a fact  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  There  are  only  about  two  mil- 
lion cars  in  the  country,  one  for 
every  700  people.  Tlie  US  has  1.7 
people  per  car.  What  will  that  mean 
for  car  consumption,  for  pollution, 
for  foe  depletion  of  fossil  fuels? 

Why  should  China,  however, 
deny  its  people  creature  comforts 
when  the  US  continues  to  guzzle 
gas  and  refuses  to  set  meaningful 
targets  for  reducing  emissions  of 
carbon  gases? 

Gandhi  had  some  wise  words  to 
say  on  this  subject.  The  Earth,  he 
said  "provides  enough  for  every 
man’s  need,  but  not  for  every  man’s 
greed".  The  problem  is  that  the  en- 
tire basis  for  globalisation  is  greed. 


POLITICIANS  are  aware  of 
this.  Many  find  it  disturbing. 
But  the  general  feeling  is  one 
of  resignation;  nothing  can  be  done 
to  stop  this  leviathan,  and  even  if  it 
could  the  voters  would  not  wear  it. 
This  is  a counsel  of  despair.  Globali- 
sation does  not  take  place  in  a vac- 
uum. It  takes  place  within  nation 
states,  and  if  nation  states  chose  to 
do  so  they  could  take  action  to  con- 
trol it.  There  is  no  reason  why  curbs 
should  not  be  placed  on  interna- 
tional capital  if  there  were  the  will  to 
do  so. 


Debt  relief  plan  scorned 

JAMES  WOLFENSOHN,  I to  Mozambique  is  pi 

president  of  the  World  Bank,  MrWolfensoboai 


8 rt»ore  relaxed  Iife.  pai- 

! 40  P*  «nt  less  time  with 

; while  Sren.than  30  yedra&o  arid,; 
— capita  consumption  in  the 


J president  of  the  World  Bank, 
rejected  criticism  last  week 
that  debt  relief  for  the  poorest 
nations  was  going  too  slowly, , 
writes  Alex  Bruntmer  in  Hong 
Kong.  . . I , 

The  Bank  ahd  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  are  facing 
a storm  of  protest  Awn  church 
groups  and  charities  oyer  foe 
timq  taken  to  approve  debt  relief 
end  foe  obstacles  put  In  foe  way 
of  the  process* 

Oxfom  said  that  the  plan  was 
“ndf  just  spoilt  the  complexities 
of  debt  relief  forf  storing  fives".  It 
sald  that  190,000  children  die 
for  every  year  debt  assistance 


to  Mozambique  is  postponed. 

Mr  Wolfensobd  appeared  less 
than  pleased  with  the  Initiative 
led  by  foe  UK  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  to  ensure  that  /. 
up  to  three-quarters  of  foe 
debtors  are  In  relief  programmes 
by  2000.  “If  Gordon  Brown 
would  like  to  make  a very  large 
contribution  I wouldbe  happy  to 
accept’lt,”  ha  said. 

Among  the  reasons  for  delays 
In  clearing  countries  through  the 
debt  plan  is  the  IMF's  failure  to 
secure  Itsahare  of  foe  initiative 
— - estimated  to  boat  up  to  $8.4  ■ 
billion.1  Plans  to  sell  IMFgdld  to 
meet  the  coats  have  been 
blocked  by  Germany  and  Italy. 


The  fite-iuarkct  re&iumsL'  assumes 
that  everything  can  be  resolved  by 
the  price  mechanism.  Once  it  be- 
comes profitable  tu  curb  pollution, 
pollution  will  be  curbed.  Unfortu- 
nately, nobody  knows  when  these 
signals  will  be  given,  nor  whether 
there  will  be  anybody  left  alive  at 
that  point  to  pick  them  up. 

Tlie  reality  is,  as  the  American 
William  Greider  writes  in  Ills  new 
book.  One  World,  Ready  Or  Not, 
globalisation  is  a machine  with  skil- 
ful hands  on  board  but  nobody  at 
tlie  wheel.  "In  fact,  this  machine  has 
no  wheel  nor  any  internal  governor 
to  control  the  speed  and  direction,  it 
is  sustained  by  Us  own  forward  mo- 
tion, guided  mainly  by  Its  own  ap- 
petites. And  it  is  accelerating." 
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There  was  a sharp  intake  of 
breath  from  the  IMF  and  VVforld 
Bank  last  week  w lien  the  Malaysian 
prime  minister.  Mahathir  Mo- 
hamad, called  for  foreign  exchange 
speculation  tu  V uiiUawed.  but  n 
further  systemic  crisis  could 
prompt  calls  fur  uelirm  just  as  the 
Great  Depression  triggered  curbs 
on  capital  in  the  1930s. 

Robert  Rubin,  the  US  TVeasury 
Secretary,  said  last  Sunday  that  tlie 
turbulence  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
not  reverse  the  trend  towards  finan- 
cial globalisation,  which  Is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  you  would  expect  from 
a former  Wall  Street  financier.  But, 
while  unfettered  global  capital  has 
undoubtedly  enriched  a global  £lite, 
it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  wild 
and  unnecessary  currency  fluctua- 
tions dial  have  reduced  growth 
rates,  pushed  up  unemployment 
and  been  a fundamental  cause  of 
growing  Inequality. 

Politically,  voters  seem  to  be 
ready  to  embrace  a different 
agenda.  A British  opinion  poll  last 
year  found  that,  while  the  environ- 
ment did  not  have  the  same  salience 
with  UK  voters  as  unemployment, 
10  million  potential  voters  put  it 
among  their  top  two  or  three  issues. 
Moreover,  three  out  of  four  people 
across  tlie  country  and  eight  in  10  of 
(then)  Opposition  MFs  agreed  with 
the  statement:  "British  companies 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  their 
treatment  of  the  environment." 

This  Is.  heartening  stuff  for  those 
who  would  like  to  see  the  formation 
of  a global  red-green  alliance  dedi- 
cated to  a new  International  frame- 
work for  controlling  capital,  a tax 
system  that  ensures  that  the  full  en- 
vironmental cost  of1  transporting 
goods  and  people  across  the  world' 
is  reflected  In  prices^  and  a more: 
equitable  jdistributfon'of  foe  world's  ' 
riches.  It1  is  telling  that  the  most 
radical  policies  since  the  British 
election  have  come.,  from:  John 
Prescott’s  environment  and.  traits-  ( 
port  super-ministry. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  ovetafreaa  ■ 
all  this.  Attihide9  change  slowly,  but 
voters  are  starting  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions that  Lawrence,  Schumacher 
and  Ganahi  have  been  asking  for 
foe  whole  of  this  century. 


FINANCE  19 


In  Brief 

THAILAND’S  beleaguered 
government  pledged  to  ac- 
cept a tough  IMF  rescue  package 
after  a fresh  wave  of  currency 
Belling  rippled  through  South- 
east Asia  in  the  wake  of  out- 
spoken attacks  on  speculators 
by  Malaysia's  prime  minister, 
Mahathir  Mohamad,  The 
financier  George  Soros  called 
Dr  Mahathir  a loose  cannon  and 
a menace  to  his  country. 


PRICE  WATERHOUSE  and 
Coopera  & Lybrand,  two  of 
Britain's  largest  accountants, 
plan  to  merge  to  create  the 
biggest  accountancy  firm  In  the 
world,  leading  to  fears  that  fees 
will  spiral,  choice  will  he  limited 
and  smaller  firms  will  be  forced 
out  of  business. 


European  union  coun- 
tries most  successful  at  cut- 
ting  unemployment  are  those, 
like  Britain,  which  have  moved 
fastest  townrtls  part-time  work- 
ing, according  to  mi  EU  survey. 
Overall  one  European  worker  hi 
six  is  a part-timer,  hut  thin  risen 
to  one  in  four  hi  Britain, 


INTERNATIONAL  gangs  sold 
85  billion-worth  of  pirate  CD* 
nml  casselle}.  last  year,  depriv- 
ing the  legitimate  industry  mid 
threatening  the  lives  of  those  try- 
ing to  stamp  out  the  crime,  tire- 
hit  er national  Federation  of  the 
Phonographic  Industry  said. 


JAPAN'S  second  and  fourth 
largest  stockbrokers,  Daiwa 
Securities  and  Yaimachi,  were 
raided  by  financial  investigators 
in  n clamp  down  on  corporate 
protection  racketeers.  Tap 
executh’es  of  Nikko  Securities, 
Japan's  third  largest  brokerage, 
are  set  to  resign  hs  the  country's 
payoff  scandal  mushrooms. 


GOVERNMENT  estimates  of 
the  number  of  Britons  mis- 
sold  personal  pensions  in  the 
$0  billion  scandal  have  been 
revised  upwards  to  2 million. 

COAL  will  play  almost  no  port 
in  meeting  Britain's  energy 
needs  by  2010,  a government 
advisory  committee  predicted, 
casting  doubt  on  the  foture  of 
the  remaining  23  deep  mines. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 

Starling  ratos  8Urlta0nln 
toptembor  22  flop  torn b«r  1& 
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20  NGO  APPOINTMENTS 

Killing-field  detective 

David  Fairhalf  reports  on  the  latest  attempts  to 
develop  an  effective  way  of  finding  land-mines 

I— % 7 DOING  the  world  of  land-  tiny  firing  pin,  and  maybe  a i 
mines  requires  at  least  three  spring.  A conventional  metal  d 
I 1 things:  a diplomatic  cam-  tor  can  be  tuned  up  to  detect 
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r““>  I DOING  the  world  of  land- 
mines  requires  at  least  three 
/ 1 things:  a diplomatic  cam- 

paign to  persuade  governments  to 
ban  their  manufacture,  a parallel  ef- 
fort to  convince  soldiers  they  can  do 
without  them,  and  a more  reliable 
way  of  finding  the  tens  of  millions 
that  already  titter  battlefields. 

The  campaign,  which  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  publicised  so  ef- 
fectively, is  making  headway  despite 
resistance  front  the  US  military.  But 
the  technology  used  to  detect  mines 
has  barely  moved  on  since  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  although  the  prob- 
lem is  at  last  receiving  proper 
attention,  military  and  civilian. 

The  British  army  first  woke  up  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  — 
particularly  the  appalling  difficulty 
of  detecting  plastic  “minimum 
metal"  mines  — after  the  Falkland® 
campaign  of  1982.  The  search  for  an 
effective  new  detection  system  to 
replace  the  familiar  metal  detector 
and  hand-held  probe  came  up  with 
ground- probing  radar  (GPR).  But 
the  cost  — financial  and  human  — 
proved  too  much  for  both  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  and  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, so  the  minefields  were  simply 
fenced  off  and  abandoned. 

In  any  case,  the  research  boffins 
are  unanimous  that  no  one  sensor 
will  ever  meet  the  requirement.  The 
most  difficult  problem  is  finding  the 
small  plastic  anti-personnel  mine, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
whose  only  metal  component  is  a 


tiny  firing  pin,  and  maybe  a small 
spring.  A conventional  metal  detec- 
tor can  be  tuned  up  to  detect  this, 
but  it  also  senses  every  other  scrap 
of  metal  in  the  surrounding  earth, 
which  on  a battlefield  especially, 
means  endless  false  alarms. 

The  solution  now  being  pursued 
by  several  Nato  nations,  including 
Britain,  Canada,  France,  Germany 
and  the  US,  is  a combination  of  sen- 
sore:  melal  detectors,  various  types  of 
radar,  infra-red  thermal  imaging,  and 
a technique  that  British  scientists  at 
tiie  Defence  Evaluation  and  Research 
Agency  (Dera)  are  working  on  — 
nuclear  quadrupole  resonance.  NQR 
uses  a radio  pulse  to  excite  the  nitro- 
gen atoms  in  explosives  and  record 
the  response,  something  the  Dera 
team  can  now  achieve  with  TNT  as 
well  as  the  plastic  explosive  RDX. 

Dere’s  team  at  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
and  Pershore  in  Worcestershire,  is 
being  funded  by  the  UK  government 
to  develop  both  a velucle-niounted 
system  and  a new  hand-held  device. 
The  hand-held  equipment  combin- 
ing metal  detector,  ground  probing 
radar  and  NQR  may  be  ready  in 
three  or  four  years'  time.  And  the 
vehicle-mounted  system  known  as 
Minder,  which  combines  up  to  five 
sensors,  is  unlikely  to  appear  in  op- 
erational form  before  2004  or  2005. 

Minder  looks  ahead  with  ultra- 
wideband  (UWB)  radar  and  n ther- 
mal imager,  to  pick  up  an  early 
indication,  then  downward  with  an 
array  of  metal  detectors,  GPR  and 
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Many  Chilians  will  be  killed  or  maimed  before  mine  detecting  devices  become  operational  photo. miHtar 


NQR,  to  check  for  metal  content, 
shape  and  explosives  respectively. 
The  early  trials  version  performs 
well  enough  against  mines  laid  nut 
neatly  oil  an  airfield  runway,  but 
finding  mines  buried  for  years 
under  thick  vegetation  will  be  more 
difficult. 

Dera  is  also  improving  the  ar- 
moured plough  that  the  army  uses, 
along  with  powerful  flails,  to  clear 
and  detonate  mines,  llicse  are  all 
military  programmes.  Inil  as  LVra's 
countermine  project  director,  Colin 
Lowe,  readily  acknowledges,  "we’d 
be  crucified  by  politicians  and  the 
public  if  we  just  sal  on  the  military 
technology". 


Although  Western  armies  still 
have  little  appetite  for  direct  involve- 
ment in  humanitarian  mine  clear- 
ance programmes  (Nulo  troops  in 
Bosnia,  lor  example,  have  no  plan  to 
stay  uti  clearing  the  millions  of  mines 
buried  in  the  forests  there),  they 
increasingly  accept  responsibility  for 
helping  those  who  do,  Military 
expertise  is  being  shared  with  non- 
governmental orgimisaLiuns  such  us 
the  Halo  Trust,  the  Mines  Advisory 
Group,  Oxlani  and  the  Red  Cnws. 

Nato  has  set  up  a diml-ns<-  study 
group  to  ensure  the  benefits  are 
also  available  to  civilian  groups 
engaged  in  humanitarian  mine 
clearance.  Anri  Lowe  says  there  is  a 


valuable  feedback  from  riijf 
engineering  firms  adapting^, 
lural  machinery  to  dig  out.  <f-; 
crunch  up  buried  mines. 

Alistair  Cniib,  a former  in 
bomb  disjjosal  exited  who  no: 
Falk  lands  clearance  pnogramma- 
it  was  aborted,  and  whobKfli: 
suit  ant  to  the  European  Commit 
among  others,  says  the  dfov 
problem  is  virtually  identical  for - 
tary  and  humanitarian  usds'll 
military  may  want  the  equr 
painted  a nice  green  colour.  jdJj 
d i icing  a quieter  signal'  b?  * 
■'Bvil  what  they  call  iwsl-conEcil 
ili-field  area  clearance  is  ataoa: 
same  as  the  humanitarian  proM: 


AGTtONAID’a  work  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  helps  poor  communities  In  both 
rural  areas  and  cftlee  to  help  themselves  to 
create  a more  secure  and  positive  future. 

Emergency 

Advisor 

Rwanda  (6  month  contract) 
£20,353  (pro  rata) 

ACTIONAID  has  been  working  In  Rwanda  since  199B 
with  the  aim  of  supporting  and  facilitating  the 
resettlement  and  reinlograhon  process.  Our 
programme  focuses  on  reflet  and  rehabilitation. 

Reporting  to  the  Country  Director  you  will  advise 
and  help  build  toe  capacity  of  toe  ACTIONAID 
team,  ensuring  appropriate  skills  and  knowledge 
are  developed  to  plan,  manage  and  learn 
from  emergency/rehabilitaiton  projects  in  an 
Insecure  environment. 

Jn  addition  to  at  least  3 years'  management  experience 
In  conflict- 1 elated  emergency  work,  you  will  have  a 
good  understanding  of  development.  You  wit  also  have 
Implemented  security  procedures  and  have  experience 
ol  early  warning  and  Information  analysts,  together  with 
proven  mining  ability.  Spoken  and  written  competency 
in  both  French  end  English  essential. 

Please  forward  your  CV  to  Me  Akita  Kaaaam, 
International  Human  Resources  Manager, 
ACTIONAID , Hamlyrt  Rouse,  Macdonald  /toad, 
London  N19  BPQ,  UK.  Rax:  +44171363  7613.  B-moB: 
akSakMacttonakLorg.uk.  Closing  date  n October  87. 

PtBABB  MJTf  Own-  IMMTurao  trPtMAMTS  MU  V CAVMOTML 
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Field  Coordinator, 
West  Bank  & Gaza 


IS  li  a British  NQ0  working 
to  promote  Kong  term 
ftMlapmint  by  piwridteg 
ikllled  •nd  experftrtcid 
p«opKi  to  collaborate  with 
totally  oigutotd  Inttattai 
fn  Latin  Amarica,  wait 
Africa  and  the  Hlddto  EaiL 
IS  does  not  Impose 
MluUoni  but  works  on  Uie 
bub  'Start  with  what 
pioplt  Imm  build  with 
wkat  people  hava1 

[f  you  would  Ube  further 
dilate  please  send  in  A4  60p 
v-i.e.  t&  RectuHnwnv 
Adulnlitratot,  UNAB, 

Hunter  Houte, 

57  Goodramgata 
V&ffc  YD]  2LS 


to  ad  International  Serrice'5 
representative  In  the  region,  liased  in 
East  Jerusalem,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
the  management  of  l programme.  Yom 
tasks  will  include  Identifying  new  prelects, 
supporting  existing  projects,  and  liaising 
with  partner  organisations  and  donors, 
Previous  work  exporience  in  the 
territories,  fluent  written  and  spoken 
English  an d good  spoken  Arabic,  an 
undeista  ruling  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
situation  of  the  Palestinian  people,  proven 
aiganlsatiooaL  and  management  skills,  and 
good  communication  and  evaluation  /skills 
am  all  essential  requirements  for  this  post. 

SALARY  £14,325 

Other  benefits  indude  allowances  for 
dependent  children,  flights*  accommodation, 
medical  Insurance,  25  days  holiday  and 
annual  return  flights  home. 

Closing  Date:  8 October  1997 
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Tel:  +A4  1404  647799 
Fax:  +44  1904  652353 
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International  Service 


Foremen  fnfomution  about 
ACTIONAID  phut*  uWf  our  mb  dim 
ww.afitworM.arg/saUonsltl. 

ACTIONAID 

AOTlONArOte  a restored  charily  na  374487 


For  all  your  Christmas  gift  ideas 
and  mall  order  requirements  see 
The  Guardian  Weekly 
International  Mall  Order  Guide 
on  the  4th  October 


( opportunities  At) road 


for  work  tn  relief  and  development  worldwide 
400+  vacancies  each  issue 
complementary  agency  directory  seat  by  alr-imail 
annual  subscription  (lOJssues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £55 
Pay  by  Access,  Delta,  Visa  or  Mastercard  1 
Fax  details  quoting  Ref  OW5  to:  +44  171  737  3237 


International  Rescue  Committee 
Finance  and  Medical  Personnel 

The  I iiici national  Rescue  Committee  (IRC),  u not-for-yf®^ 
non-sec ivlnrian  hiimuniinriim  refugee  nnd  relief  ntgani«*im 
is  eurrenlly  recruiting  finance  malingers  for  Forint 
Yugoslavia,  Azerbaijan,  (lumen,  Liberia,  Tanzania, 
liikI  Deiuoernlii:  Kepublie  of  (’ongo  (DRC).  Rcqukeiw^ 
Universiiy  degree  in  accounting  with  CPA,  3-5  year* 
experience,  knowledge  of  fund  accounting,  procurentuu  & 
lln.  Miignini.  Of  USAID  ami  UN  cooperative  agtetiwtf 
knowledge  of  SuuSysieins.  MS  Office  nnd  Excel;  at 
years'  exp.  Managing  funds  for  development  pwjcc^ 
overseas  exp.  In  refugee  KCIling  prefeired.  Health 
lor  DRC,  S. Sudan,  Kenya,  nnd  Tnn/.tmin,:  Requirements:  W 
or  RN  with  Mi’ll,  previous  experience  ns  supervisor,  m®* 
dial  health  coordinator;  Positions  for  12  months.  Per 
Former  Yugoslavia,  mid  Azerbaijan  contact: 

Andrew  Robnrts:  andrcw@lntresconi.org, 

For  East  nnd  West  Africa  Contact: 

Susan  RlcliL:  susan  @ lntrcscom.org. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  e-mail  and 

All  faxes  to:  211-551-3170-  _ 
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Projects  Officer  ; 

- Latin  America  Section.. 

£20,62 5 -£23,8 05  ' 

Vtfaridng  in  i CHm  of  6.  you  will  ba  rupoiulbla  far  tha  Anion 
Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Chile,  manflni 
rvquuti,  ippraiui,  monttorinf,  evahiathm  and  raspofidhl  , 

rarjuutt  of  partner  orginJiatlonf.  , 

Wm  wfll  hen  subnantlil  wptrtoika  ahi  knowltd|a  of 

Ladn  America  and  die  Caribbean;  jpaak  and  write  good  5p*rinV  . 

Indudinf  report  writing  be  flexlbiii  orpnlied  and  iNa  to 

cwn  liMathe  u w*K  u ccHOphraUvely  at  a meirb.r  of  % e 

be  able  to  undertake  up  to  eight  weeks  overt eai  travel 1 

undcrnandlni  of,  and  commitment  to,  the  wiorii’oif  the  CatnO*5  . , .■ 

relief  and  dwefopmanL  h£f 

For  o ‘fidl  job  description  and  appHceitlen  fidm, : gtd 


i ■ ■ • World  Service  Enquiry  1 ' 
Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Community 
1 Stookwell  Ortian,  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mail:  wse@cabroad.u-net.com 
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ACTIONAID’b  work  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  helps  poor  communities  fn  both 
rural  areas  and  cities  to  help  themaelvea  to 
oreate  a more  secure  and  positive  future. 

Countiy 

Representative 

Brazil  (2  year  contract) 
e.  £22.500  (US$36,000) 


We  are  opening  a programme  during  1998  in  Brad 
as  part  of  our  continuing  expansion  In  Latin 
America  and  Caribbean  and  therefore  are  seeking  a 
Country  Representative  to  establish  ACTIONAID 
and  launch  our  work  In  Brazil. 

A strategic  thinker  with  a clear,  analytical  approach 
you  win  undertake  preliminary  analysis  and  present 
a country  appraisal,  recommending  appropriate 
long  term  intervention  strategies  and  projects  for 
approval  - you  will  then  manage  the  first  phase  of 
the  country  programme. 

A minimum  of  4 years’  experience  In  a social 
development  organisation  will  be  coupled  with 
practical  experience  of  participatory  projects  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  social,  political  and 
economic  environment  of  Brazil. 

With  proven  long  term  planning  skills,  you  wilt  have 
tha  ability  to  network  and  build  alliances  with  other 
NGOs  and  communicate  with  people  from  a variety 
of  backgrounds.  Fluent  Portuguese  and  good 
English  are  essential,  as  is  the  ability  to  work 
independently.  An  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  gender  within  development  and  of 
tha  work  of  international  development  agencies  will 
be  necessary.  This  post  will  Involve  frequent  travel 
within  and  outside  Brazil. 

Written  applications  In  English  or  Portuguese, 
supported  by  CV,  should  be  forwarded  to  Ma  Akita 
Ksssam,  International  Human  Resources  Manager, 
ACTIONAID,  Hamlyn  House,  Macdonald  Road, 
London  NIB  6PQ.  UK.  Fax: +44  171 263  7613  6-malk 
skHak6actlonald.org.uk.  Closing  date:  31  October  97. 
Interviews  will  bo  hold  on  4 December  to  Brazil. 

Phase  note  only  shortlisted  applicant*  will  be 
contacted. 


For  more  (nfomwlten  about 
A " VNf  ACTIONAID  pkuite  vhk  our  wtb  ah*: 

- ww,on*workLorghotloiisU. 

ACTIONAID 

cf ACT  IONA  fO  Is  a ng  (stared  diarfty  no.  974467 


University 
Of  Dundee 


department  of  appued  computing 


LECTURESHIP  AND 
SENIOR  LECTURESHIP 

Warn  looking  for  two  wen  qualified  computing  prafesefonala  to  join  a 
™nd|y.  wpportfve  and  expanding  Department  wtiloh.wae  awarded  a 
kip  grade  of  SA  in  the  recent  Research  Aaaeaament  Exercise.  The 
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Interdisciplinary,  user-centred,  research  and  teaohlng,  and  hae 
torttoped  e number  ol  commeroialiMd  products. . 

The  Department  hae  a world  olaas  reputation  in  human  oomputar 
interaction,  and  computer  eupport  for  eldwty  and  dfeebM  people, 
interpersonal  pommunlcaUon,  teaching,  and  learning,  together  with 
expanding  researoh  in  health  Informtitloo,  speech  and  algnal 
wctaelng.  it  tms  a commitment  to  (noraaeing  the  representatioft  at 
,wn»nlnthedlBclpllne.  , . , ( . . , 

AflPpcemii  for  both  poets  should  have  a proven  research  record  : In  a 
•md  which  t$  com wem entire  to,  hut  can  be  Bnked  wfth  the  current 


and  Information  technology. 

ftjrther  details  of  tha  Department  and  tha  pofifroan  be  found  on: 
fofo7A«ww«omputlng.dundeeeo,uk 

“^“ntoctlnfl  the  Head  of  the  Department,  Prof  Alan  Newel,  FR8E, 
'*  V>l8aa)  344144.  E-met:  afn@mcs.dundeeeo.iA. 


Jttftt«*l»yCVAowerinB 
wmM  and  addieeae 

M"1***1^ 


unlverelty  of  Dundee,  Dundee,  uui  enn,  m 
glM2)  344015.  further  Partfoutan  are  WOabW  ter  these  MM. 
JSSf  JJS1*  Reference  E8T/1 7/70/GW  for  the  Leoltlrtihlp end 
gf/tWWQWter  the  Senior  LeriumriUp.  Cteeteg^tO  October 
*W7P  tHhou^i  iHti  appllMlont  may  Imp  eonildirid. 
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NGO,  ACADEMIC  POSTS  & COURSES  21 

ACTIONAID *8  work  tn  Africa t As la  and  Latin  America  helps  poor  communftloa  In  both  rural 
anas  and  chins  to  help  themselves  to  create  a mom  secure  and  positive  future. 

Country  Directors 

Ghana,  Malawi  and  The  Gambia 


Our  Country  Directors  provide  vision,  inspiration  and  team 
leadership  to  achieve  our  global  objectives  of  developing 
community  ownership,  capacity  and  Institution  building, 
advocacy  and  appropriate  emergency  interventions.  Our 
approach  is  characterised  by  excellence  through  our 
motivated  and  committed  staff  and  ensuring  full  participation 
at  all  levels  of  the  change  process. 

A visionary  leader  with  exceptional  communication  skins,  you 
will  lead  and  manage  our  highly  visible  operations,  developing 
and  Implementing  our  country  programmes  to  ensure  that 
projects  are  achieving  our  tong  term  goals. 

A minimum  of  5 years'  senior 
management  experience  In  the 
*J0Ap  development  sector  will  be 

A coupled  with  outstanding 
^ t/U  w negotiating  skills  along  with  the 

e 4j)F  7 ability  lo  lead  professional  and 

vRFjprf  highly  committed  teams, 

n XA  Sensitive  and  astute,  you  will 

11  J|  have  proven  strategic  planning 
” , n and  organisational  abilities, 

Sriwfiiyf  a coupled  with  an  analytical, 

$or%  cfaw  "nanc‘al,y  ***  apPraach- 


For  further  Intormittan  about  ACTIONAID  ptei< i Witt  our  wuh  Bits: 
*ww.anawaiid,orgf§ctlonskL 


Project  Director 

KINGDOM  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Commission  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  Development,  seeks  a Project  Director  for  the  King 
Khalid  Wildlife  Research  Centre  at  Thumamah,  outside 
Riyadh.  The  Centre  is  engaged  in  the  breeding  and 
genetic  study  of  threatened  Arabian  species,  primarily 
gazelles,  the  reintroduction  of  these  species  into  the 
wild  and  the  development  of  ecological  survey  and 
monitoring  programmes  for  protected  areas,  liaising 
closely  with  Saudi  counterparts.  The  Director  Is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  these  initiatives,  the 
care  and  welfare  of  approximately  30  staff  including  6 
senior  scientists  and  the  promotion  of  the  Society  and 
the  Commission's  objectives  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a PhD  or 
equivalent  in  a related  field,  with  a proven  ability  to 
manage  and  lead  a team  of  specialists  and  will  be 
interested  in  working  under  challenging  conditions  with 
a great  deal  of  conservation  value  and  potential. 

A salary  in  the  region  of  £35,000.00  per  annum  is 
offered  with  other  benefits.  Interested  parties  should 
send  a full  CV  and  letter  of  application  to:  The  Personnel 
Department,  The  Zoological  Society  of  London,'  Regent’s 
Park,  London  NW1 4RY.  Closing  date:  7th  October  1997. 

Registered  Charity  No.  ^08728. 
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the  zoological 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 
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you  CAN  STUDY  ALMOST 

Anything,  almost 

ANY  WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Start  anytime!  ' • I 

Management,  upto  MBA 

GCSB,  A Levels  and  technical  programmes  for 

Individuals  and  organisations 

Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  The  A to  Z of  open 
learning  courses'  . , . , 

QPEN  LEARNING  ! 

CENTRE  • * ’ -i  •■  ■■'  ....... 

INTERNATIONAL 1 ; J ' - 

(Dept QW997).24  King Strtet, Carmarthen  SA3 1 IDS  UK.  , 
Fhp W-A  +*  ,1^7  ,M5  Fw  +44  1367  23*  119, 
fraMdipottolcxeiamnJc'  - ,|  ! ; . ...  \ ,.  (j. 

Infonouion  on  (be  WWdwide  Web:  httptfww  w.okLCcu^o.u  kf 
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The  ability  to  buid  strategic  affiances  with  local  NGOs  and 
other  organisations  and  Influence  Government  at  ell  ravels, 
together  with  an  understanding  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  environment  ol  the  country  that  you  are  interested 
in.  would  be  particularly  useful. 

Wa  otter  a challenging  opportunity  to  make  a difference  for  an 
Innovaltva  and  proven  profess  Iona)  and  a salary  In  the  region 
of  £25,709  - £20,748  with  fuK  international  terms  and 
conditions  of  serves,  If  the  appointment  involves  expatriation. 

Written  applications,  supported  by  CV,  stating  which 
country  you  an  Interested  fn,  should  be  forwarded  to 
Ma  Akita  Kassam,  International  Human  Resources 
Manager,  ACTIONAID,  Hamlyn  Houao,  Macdonald 
Road,  London  NIB  BPQ,  UK  Applications  may  a/so  be 
faxed  to  (London I + 44  171  263  76 13  or  a-maited  to 
akUakOactlonald.org.uk. 

Closing  date:  16th  October  1907.  Please  note  only 
shortlisted  applicants  will  be  contacted. 

We  particularly  encourage  applications  from  all  African 
nationals  In  tha  development  sector,  especially  women. 
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ACTIONAID 

ACriONAiD  to  ■ regiitmd  chanty  no  27449/ 


WOMEN’S  STUDIES 


MSc  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 


This  MSc  brings  together  expertise  in  feminist  research  and 
scholarship  from  across  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Law  and  Sodil 
Sciences.  It  comprises: 

• one  core  unit  -Theories  of  Gender  Relations  - and 

• a choice  of  units  embracing  feminist  political  theory, research 
methods,  feminist  performance  end  media  representation, 
culture  and  education,  employment,  health  policy,  history, 
organisation,  and  reHgton. 

It  is  available  on  a one-year,  full-time  or  two-year,  part-time 
basis  and  Involve]  no  formal  examinations  as  assessment  Is  by 
coursaworfc. 

This  MSc  ts  designed  for  UK  and  overseas  applicants  possessing 
a good  first  degree,  although  other  qualifications  are  considered 

Equal  opportunities  prindphs  wft  govern  recruitment 

For  further  details,  please  contact  (quoting  ref.  prt?7) 
Dinah  Fowerakar,  School  for  Policy  Studies,  University  of 
Bristol,  Rodney  Lodge,  Grange  Road,  Bristol,  BS3  4EA.  UK 
Tefc+44  117  974  IM7  Fax  +44  1 17  973  7306 
E-malt:  dlnah.fowerakarQbris.ic.uk  t 
WWW  - htcpi/Avww.brts.ac.uk/Depts/SPS/ 


Am  nkttu'r  fov  i'lliiL-u  nm  juw\  t l'M  .uih  * 
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TEACH  ENQUSH 


•••• 
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:::::  worldwide 


TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4-week  full-time)  for  those  with 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  College  Diploma 
(distance- learning)  for  experienced  teecharB. 

Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  students. 


J-  or  nio  h'  r fi  • I \>  horn.* 

UK  tt.U  17  1 7J  \ U>2;i, 

i-' m^il  tiMlic  •'  L'.isyM co.uk 

OKI-ORU  HOUSE  COLLEGE, 
LONDON,  J,  OXFORD  STREET  VJ 1 R INF 


€$he  CottcQe  of  ^I^gturaf  SJRei*apy 

; {founded  19191  ! ' . 1 ■- 

The  P rind  pill.  Xcifemun  KUdc.  h*u  been  u KTOcuu^iwf  for  40  yeiirt  qnd  hu  *? 
Lxiurvvl  fat  man)  counlrkd  in  Europe  nrjd  Ameviai.  fa«vlrig  been  rnrdeil  mahr 
Dipjomuf  In  ictofmlion  or  hh  Htitk  in  RlnnuU«c  mMtieine. 

Dfpkktfu  Oviv^MiAfntrf  Gumriwv  uJfirtillBq* 

< homoeopathy;  , , 

;.  >•  v-  NUTRITION  • 

HERBAL  MEDICINE 
■ NATUROPATHY 

Jvr  ■ \ktallnl  projftettB  amlacr.  *noU*jf  Rift  GW  . . 

' TlfE  CQk.LEaS  Of'  NA  JURAL  THLRA  PY 
133  Gu/ley  fount.  Galley.  ChctuJk,  Chcshfrv.  SRtMPD 
Teh  +44  (Qi)  161 49 t 4314  Fa.\i  +44  (OJ  Ml  491 4I9U 
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22  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


Opportunities  in  lousiness  Development 
ami  Project  Management 


Development  and  Training  Services  (DATS) 

The  British  Council  promotes  educational,  cultural,  and  technical  co-operation 
between  Britain  and  other  coun tries.  The  Council's  work  la  designed  to  establish 
long-term  and  world  wide  partnerships  and  to  improve  international 
understanding. 

The  British  Council's  Development  and  Training  Services  (DATS)  is  one  of  Europe's 
leading  providers  of  contractual  services  for  Human  Resource  Development  projects 
In  developing  and  transition  countries. 

Working  with  UK  and  overseas  partners  we  provide  consultants,  training  and 
integrated  project  management,  for  a wide  variety  of  clients  including  DFID,  EC, 
ADB,  and  overseas  governments  implementing  projects  funded  under  MDA, 
particularly  World  Bank  loans. 

We  era  currently  expanding  our  capacity  for  the  identification,  pursuit  and  winning  of 
new  business  and  have  immediate  opportunities  for  between  three  and  four  people. 
For  these  challenging  posts  you  will  have  a proven  track  record  of  winning  new 
business  and  experience  of  prqject  management  in  development.  Experience  of  the 
transitional  economies  would  be  particularly  useful.  You  may  also  have  a recent 
background  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  sectors:  education,  management  training, 
public  sector  administration,  health  and  small  and  medium  enterprises.  Experience 
of  working  with  one  or  mare  of  our  mein  clients  would  be  highly  desirable.  These 
demanding  posts  will  also  require  you  to  have  highly  developed  Interpersonal, 
team  leadership  and  negotiation  skills. 

A proven  track  record  of  excellent  written  end  oral  communication  abilities  is  also 
required.  ■ ; 

These  posts  are  based  at  bur  Manchester  Headquarters. 

The  salary  range  is:  £20,810  to  £32,340  ' 

A non-contributory  pension  and  a generous  leave  provision  are  also  available. 
Contracts:  fixed- term  contracts  for  four  years 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form  to  he  returned  by  Friday, 

10  October  1997 please  write  to  Beverly  Langley,  Scott  Edgar  .Response, 

75  Farringdon  Road,  London  EClM  SJY,  or  telephone  0171 269  6211. 

E-mail:  maUgate9acottedgar.co.uk.  Please  quote  reference  BD801. 

We  guarantee  an  interview  to  disabled  applicants  who  satisfy  the  essential  criteria. 
The  British  Council  is  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 


*•/.  V The 
:;•*  British 
• * l *.  Council 
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WOMEN'S  HEALTH  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITY 


n 

For  public  health  professionals  In  developing  countries. 

Short  Course  Ih  Women's  Health 

19  January- 13  February,  1998 

Kay  Centre  for  Wo  marts  Health,  Australia. 

(WHO  Collaborating  Centre) 

• Research  methods  • Focus  on  developing  countries 

• Program/policy  development  • Field  visits  and  attachments 

• Focus  on  reproductive  health,  HIV.  mental  health 

Closing  date  for  applications  Is  28  November,  1997.  Tel: +6 1 3 9344  4333. 
Fax:  46 1 3 9347  4127.  email:  nfi.momow@kwch.unlmelb.edu.au 


INI  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MELBOURNE 

Australia 


TMPV7MJS 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 

B" 


Si  UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
NUST,  Zimbabwe 
must,  Zimbabwe 
NUST,  Zimbabwe 
NUST,  Zimbabwe 
NUST.  Zimbabwe 
Weal  Indies  (Barbados) 

AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 
Adelaide 
ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

HONG  KONG 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  Univ. 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Univ. 
Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unfv. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Canterbury 
Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea) 
South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Oxford 
Oxford 


theisms  source. 


e-mail:  r.  a.  batleyftbham.ac.uk 


Working  towards  equal  opportunities 


12  Hu  Hand  Square, 
Edinburgh,  f HI  2BB 

Tel/Fax  01269  720440 


A FAIRFAX 

V*  UNIVERSITY  (USA) 

• frit-  Ho™  Study  degree  programs 

• Crafts  for  prior  leemlngfapartonca 

• BA.  MBA.  PhD  eto  programs  In 
moat  euqecls 

■ Bnfty  anytime  ________  _ 

AwpHkaMailJKnMMflMbieMaei 

■jnoffless  {auwEiM}.  sa>  mo 
PliMbomWlI  Pn  ND  U.K. 
Tele/Ptaa  *44  (0)  17M IMMS  * 


TAJIKISTAN 

1 t • , t " » 

Dushanbe  International -School  Is  seeking  qualified  arid 
experienced  teacher  for  the  post;  Year  one  PRIMARY 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 

Please  send  or  fa*  your  CV  to  Ibrahim  Habaol  3rd'  87-83 
Seven  Slaters  Road,1  Holloway,  London  N7  6BU  T^I  OI/T 
5610066  Fax?  0171  6810057  . : ‘ 


P Civil  Engineering 

VHBOSJ 

Computer  Services  Manager 

W460SI 

L Computer  Literacy 

W4B09S  j 

Chair  Architecture 

W46«1  4 

Chair  Quantity  Surveying 

W4HR  f 

P Chemical  Engineering 

W450B 

AP/SL/L  Industrial  Engineering 

W430M 

Senior  Assfslant/Ass! slant  Librarian 

W480M 

SIVL  Sociology 

SLA  Computer  Science 

W48079 

P Medicine 

WffiOffl 

L Econometrics 

W4S01I 

SF/F/RF/PDF  Centre  (or  Cross-Cultural  Research 

vm 

Visiting  Scholars  Program, 

Centre  lor  Cross-Cufturai  Research 

W46091 

P Social  Work 

W46073 

AP  & SLA  Electrical  Engineering 

W460T2 

Chair  in  Management 

W46089 

Chair  in  Pure  Mathematics 

m . 

SLA  General  Dental  Practice 

W46075  ft 

L Geography 

W46074 

L History 

\lim 

P & Head  Department  ot  Business  Studies 

W46074 

L Sociology 

W46077 

P English  Literature 

mm 

P English  Literature  & Language 

mm 
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George  Monblot  warns  us  to  beware  of  chemical 
giant  Monsanto’s  plans  to  re-engineer  our  food 


Watch  those  beans 


frs  EASY  to  miss  even  the 
biggest  newspaper  ads  when 
you're  not  looking  out  for  them. 
The  three  pages  in  Britain’s  Finan- 
cial Times  devoted  to  the  corporate 
demerger  of  a chemical  company 
called  Monsanto  were  not  exactly 
riveting,  but  could  not  be  ignored.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  public  indications 
of  a new  chapter  in  the  world's  eco- 
nomic history. 

The  publicity,  aimed  at  share- 
holders and  corporate  customers, 
announced  that  Monsanto  is  to  split 
Into  two  firms,  to  pursue  “applied 
chemistry"  and  "life  sciences".  The 
life-science  division  will  "provide 
better  food,  better  nutrition,  and 
better  health  for  all  people".  With 
this,  Monsanto  has  embarked  on 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
ambitious  corporate  strategies  ever 
launched. 

The  story  begins  simply  enough, 
with  a single  chemical.  Glyphosate, 
sold  as  “Roundup",  is  the  world’s 
biggest-selling  herbicide.  Last  year, 
it  earned  Monsanto  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion, but  its  patent  on  Roundup  runs 
out  in  2000.  Far  from  sowing  cor- 
porate catastrophe,  however,  this 
event  seems  likely  only  to  enhance 
Monsanto’s  market  value.  For  the 
past  10  years  it  has  cleverly  been 
developing  a range  of  new  crops, 
genetically  engineered  to  resist 
glyphosate.  Spraying  them  with 
Roundup  does  them  no  harm,  but 
destroys  all  the  weeds  that  compete. 
New  patent  legislation  in  Europe 


and  the  United  States  allows  Mon- 
santo to  secure  exclusive  rights  to 
their  production.  The  first 
"Roundup-Ready"  plant  that  Mon- 
santo released  was  a genetically  en- 
gineered soya  bean.  Between  50 
and  60  per  cent  of  processed  foods 
contain  soya,  so  the  potential  mar- 
ket is  enormous. 

Alarmed  at  possible  increases  in 
the  use  of  herbicides,  as  well  as  the 
health  effects  of  genetically  engi- 
neered crops  in  general,  environ- 
mentalists and  consumer  groups  in 
Europe  started  calling  for  products 
containing  the  new  beans  to  be 
clearly  labelled.  But  in  the  US  — 
front  where  most  of  Britain's  soya 
comes  — Monsanto  insisted  that  il 
would  be  impossible  to  keep 
Roundup-Ready  beans  apart  from 
ordinary  ones.  About  15  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  US  crop  is  Roundup- 
Ready:  the  chances  are  that  nearly 
all  of  us  will  soon  be  consuming  ma- 
nipulated soya  beans  every  week. 

As  the  new  beans  were  snapped 
up  by  growers  in  the  US,  Monsanto 
began  an  extraordinary  round  of 
acquisitions,  buying  shares  in  seed 
and  biotechnology  companies 
worth  nearly  $2  billion  in  Hie  past  18 
mouths  alone.  Among  its  purchases 
are  companies  that  produce  the  fa- 
mous “Flavr-savr"  toniatu.  own  the 
US  palent  on  all  genetic  manipula- 
tions of  cotton,  and  control  around 
35  per  cent  of  die  germlines  of 
American  maize.  Monsanto  is  now 
experimenting  with  new  rice,  maize. 


potato,  siignrhcel,  rape  and  cotton 
varieties.  It  has  suggested  that 
within  a fcw  yuars  all  the  major  sta- 
ple crops  on  Earth  should  be  geneti- 
cally engineered.  ‘Hie  m-w  products 
arc  so  attractive  to  many  farmers 
that  the  company  has  managed  to 
gel  them  to  sign  away  their  future 
rights  to  the  seed  they  grow,  and 
allow  Monsanto  to  inspect  their 
fields  whenever  it  wants. 

Monsanto's  new  crops  cuuld  not 
have  become  commercially  viable 


without  uuyor  legislative  change.  As 
members  of  the  Irndo  lobby  Euro- 
pnbiu,  Monsanto  and  the  other  big 
biotech  companies  have  mustered 
the  legal  climate  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. Despite  significant  public  o|)|x>- 
sition,  Eurnpabio  in  July  managed 
to  persuade  the  European  Parlia- 
ment to  adopt  a new  directive, 
allowing  companies  to  patent  manip- 
ulated plants  and  animals.  IjisI 
week,  the  European  Commission 
announced  dial  it  would  force  Aus- 


tria, Italy  and  Luxembourg  to  repeal 
their  Caws  banning  the  Import  of 
genetically  engineered  maize. 

In  the  US  a Monsanto  vice-presi- 
dent is  reportedly  a "top  candidate" 
to  become  commissioner  of  the 
food  and  drug  administration, 
which  regulates  the  food  industry. 
Researchers  and  lawyers  from  Mon- 
santo already  occupy  important 
posts  in  the  FDA  It  hn9  approved 
some  of  the  company's  most  contro- 
versial products,  including  the  artifi- 
cial sweetener  aspartame  and  an 
injectable  growth  hormone  for  cat- 
tle. Only  the  New  York  attorney 
general's  office  hns  taken  the  com- 
pany to  task,  forcing  it  to  withdraw 
adverts  claiming  that  Roundup  is 
biodegradable  and  environment  ally 
friendly. 

But  Monsanto  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful when  appealing  (<»  multi- 
lateral bodies,  liist  month,  ihe  WTO 
confirmed  its  ruling  that  tin*  Euro- 
pean Union  can  no  longer  exclude 
meat  ami  milk  from  cat  lie  treated 
with  bovine  growl li  hormone,  de- 
spite the  protests  of  farmers,  retail- 
ers and  consumers. 

As  Scientific  American  magazine 
claimed,  Monsanto's  trials  were  in- 
completely analysed,  obscuring  the 
fact  (hat  it  increases  infected  udder 
cells  in  cows  by  about  "JO  jut  cent. 
Biotech  firms  are  now  trying  in  per- 
suade thr  WTO  to  forbid  the  la- 
belling of  genetically  engineered 
foods.  Any  emnitry  whose  retailer^ 
tell  consumers  what  tla-y  an-  eating 
would  be  subject  to  punitive  sanc- 
tions. 

With  astonishing  rapidity.  ;i  liny 
handful  of  companies  is  coming  to 
govern  the  globnl  development,  pro- 
duction. processing  anil  marketing 
of  rair  most  fundamental  ci in nnotliiy 
— food. 
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CAR  HIRE 


Hiring  a car  /n 
the  UK  this 
year? 

OUR  PRICE8  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

IMhnlted  mileage  most  & 
Brot  at  Manohester/London 

£99  p* 

Nsw  Cam  My  Inclusive 

TCLl  *44  1483  860040 
_PAXl  +44  1483  6601 87 


ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U,K  1 ' ; ^ 11*0*0x204 

F.m.  (0)  HlVJGQiMQU 

I loi  nc.'t'itl"  (rill ;h (■?  [ Irl  (Popl.X) 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 


AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  SERVICE 
PLEA8E  WRITE  PHONE  OR  RAX  FOR  DETAIL8 


FORD  FIESTA  1.1  LX 

Only  £199.00  for  2 weeks 


Fully  Inclusive  of  comprehensive  Insurance 
' f.ac 


CDW,  detlvsry/eolleotlon  to  Heathrow;  Qatwlok  or 
Central  London,  unlimited  mileage  and  -VAT.  • 


MARTINS  The  Car  Hire 

Specialists 


Free  Personal 
Meet  fn’  Greet  Service* 


e mail  :gd  wfc&maitscLde  mon  .co.uk  web:h  ttp.//w  wv,  bbi  .co.ukAn  tuning 
•applicable  to  Heathrow,  Gatwick,  Manchester  & Southampton,  7 days  A ovW 


Tel  444 1266  324448 
FoX  444 12S6  843036 
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■ 10%  dtseawrt  on  Published  Thrid  « N-aBaft  address. 

■ (parts  mi  ehielB  ears  available  d Heathrow  and  GaMfck. 

■ Hew  Isssatlssal  VMss  Osft  Ovti  avattebia  from  01AHA7. 

■ Prlcu  still  from  £81  per  weak  (Inc.  of  COW  and  VAT). 

Call,  write,  tv  or  e-mail  us  nowquollng  (QWY) 


Wt  444  1404  442110 
hn  +44  1494  #74732 
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tHINKlNG 

Auf^corrBSporrf^ctiuiMJtf 

, art  one  who  wants  to  Inaeaw  mar 
chances  6f  sutf#.'  bappWsi.ind 

■i 1 FfW  brochuw  from  1 ' 

;i  . VERA  PBIFFER  ■ 

: ,n  +44 1181) B673100 


Going 

Going 
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Gone! 


With  prices  starting  from  under 


£13.00  a day  fully  Inclusive,  none  1 
of  our  cars  will  be  hanging  around  I 
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VALUE  CAR  HIRE 


FSfd  Esoort  USD  pdr  . £1pS  p.W,;. 
fort  dworH^BO  Bdr  £110p.w. 
PoAl  M<Snd>«  1.6  Hr  E12flp.rf. 
Ford  Mondw  AutotnsHo  Mas  p.W.' 
Ford  Mdnflap  1JB  Estate  £196  F,W- 

UN  wt  tyMw  **•.  M«i  xrc* 
. «(w1  wrvfc^,  him  HwUipw  « . 

Rhdna  - FH  U.k.  *44 1409  287668 
4 DMr  Ute*  HitSwn.  Sum*  W12 
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PAYLESS 

CAf t h'(T,\flA; 


THE  EXCELSIOR  HOTEL  HEATHROW 
.■IT  THE  FORTE  POSTHOUSE  GAT  WICK 
AND  MANCHESTER  AIRPORT 


PAfVIBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  '^out  roi  1734 

C?  ftOf’Tj , v.rsotii.Lv.  m .ir.ii'r;,  HG1>  JDO. 
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Letter  from  Victoria  Jenny  Brown 

Burning  in  the  bush 

I A /£  HANG  in  suspended  I sion  because  of  the  fire  s' 
1 / I / animation  of  a heatwave  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  hav 
V V that  is  so  hot  and  airless  nual  fire  drill.  We  know  to 
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I A /£  HANG  in  suspended 
1/1  / animation  of  a heatwave 
V V that  is  so  hot  and  airless 
that  newly  washed  clothes  are  bone 
dry  in  10  minutes.  You  can't  go  out  of 
the  house,  which  is  an  oven  after  two 
days  of  more  than  40C,  because  the 
direct  sunlight  is  a killer.  Id  southern 
Australia,  we  are  at  the  epicentre  of 
the  ozone  hole,  and  on  cloudless 
days  it  will  fry  your  skin  and  brains. 
You  have  been  warned.  I 

The  leaf  litter  in  the  bush  is 
potato-chip  crisp,  the  grass  is 
bleached  and  dead.  The  eucalyptus 
have  turned  their  leaves  edgeon  to 
the  sun,  reducing  any  hope  of 
shade.  The  garden  familiars  — the 
wallaby  and  her  Joey,  the  echidna 
and  the  baby  wombat  — are  miss- 
ing, and  there  is  not  a bird  in  the 
landscape.  Not  a call,  not  a song. 

We  sit  indoors  bereft  of  all 
attempts  at  conversation  because 
nothing  surmounts  the  singularly- 
shared  sentiment,  “Gawd,  it's  hot". 

We  watch  the  tennis  on  the  tele- 
vision to  be  mesmerised  and  to  con- 
centrate on  someone  who  is  even 
hotter  than  we  are.  Some  of  the 
players  have  threatened  to  walk  off 
or  postpone  matches  because  on 
centre  court  the  thermometer  is 
measuring  500.  They  are  wiping 
hands,  faces,  arms  and  rackets,  and 
sitting  between  matches  with  ice 
packs  on  their  necks.  "We  feel  they 
earn  their  money  today. 

Every  so  often  the  thmck  of  the 
match  1b  interrupted  by  a Bushfire 
"Update.  About  10km  from  our 
forested  enclave,  fires  are  raging 
out  of  control.  There  are  22  fires 
throughout  the  state,  Everywhere 
people  are  fighting  for  their  property 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  their  lives. 

With  each  report  we  go  through 
the  mental  itinerary  that  checks  off 
our  fire  readiness.  The  firehose  is 
unfurled,  the  pump  primed.  The 
gutters  have  been  cleaned.  The 
paint  tins,  or  anything  vaguely  com- 
bustible, have  been  hauled  away 
from  the  houae.  We  have  heavy 
boots,  jumpers,  scarves  and  rakes  at 
the  ready  should  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  fight.  The  local  radio  station 
has  turned  Itself  into  a bushfire 
broadcaster. 

Fire  is  part  of  the  deal  of  living  in 
the  bush.  Our  little  community  of 
about  60  households  is  given  cohe- 


sion because  of  the  fire  station  at 
the  top  of  the  liill.  Wc  have  an  an- 
nual fire  drill.  We  know  to  tell  our 
neighbours  if  we  intend  to  flee  or  sit 
it  out. 

We  know  that  if  a fire  roars  up  the 
gully  from  the  river,  or  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  it 
will  be  a furious  furnace  of  terror  for 
a few  minutes,  after  which  the  fire- 
balls of  a "crown"  fire  will  have 
flown,  leaving  us  to  put  out  the  spot 
fires  or  to  douse  anything  that  is 
smouldering. 

The  instructions  are  to  pull  every- 
thing away  from  the  windows,  to  fill 
the  bath  with  cold  water  and  to  lie  on 
the  floor  under  a wet  rug  or  towel 
until  the  main  fire  passes.  Then, 
with  any  remaining  nerve,  attack  in 
the  sanest  possible  manner. 

The  ideR  is  to  fight  the  fire  back- 
wards, not  forwards,  because  the 
fire  wind  is  the  real  danger.  The 
wind  roars  with  sparks  and  embers. 
It  will  blow  you  down  or  burn  out 
your  lungs. 


7EN  kilometres  is  a lot  of  lee- 
way in  bushfire  territory,  but 
not  enough  to  be  complacent 
about.  The  wind  is  blowing  away 
from  us,  but  we  cant  relax  because 
so  many  fires  these  days  are  started 
by  idiots.  This  fire,  which  eventually 
claimed  three  lives  and  44  houses, 
was  started  by  two  kids.  Kids  had 
been  lighting  fires  at  the  end  of  the 
street  only  a week  before.  The 
police  presence  in  the  district  is 
heavy  today. 

Suddenly  our  valley  Is  filled  with 
smoke  — smoke  from  far  away.  Aa 
the  smoke  haze  grows,  the  tempera- 
ture plummets. 

By  dark,  It  hasn't  rained  but  the 
tennis  players  are  happier  and  the 
news  updates  are  promising  that  the 
fire  “is  being  brought  under  con- 
trol". By  midnight,  the  fire  truck 
and  the  boys  have  returned  to  base 
and  a fresh  crew  is  on  standby  at  the 
station,  just  In  case. 

By  morning,  the  ground  Is  wet. 
The  smoke  has  cleared.  And  by 
afternoon,  just  24  hours  later,  the 
promised  thunderstorms  have 
pelted  tiie  place  and  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  I'm  in  the  same  country  I 
was  in  the  day  before.  1 wonder 
whether  I need  to  switch  on  the 
central  heating. 


A Country  Diary 


Richard  Mahay 

CA  USSE  NOIR.  Larzac:  The  late 
summer  heat  seemed  to  have 
lulled  every  living  thing  into  a stu- 
por, and  when  the  winds  came  they 
were  galvanic.  Over  meadows  car- 
peted with  thousands  of  tremulous 
lilac  colchicums  a swirling  crowd  of 
choughs  had  gathered.  "We  counted 
between  50  or  60,  tumbling  and 
yelping  like  a flock  of  giant  black 
buttei-flies.  None  of  us  had  seen  so 
many  chough  together  before,  so 
obviously  enjoying  the  wind  in  their 
wings.  Later,  we  lunched  at  the  local 
buvette  and  watched  the  last  crag 
martins  sporting  over  the  ancient 
limestone  form  buildings.  They  too 
seemed  to  be  relishing  the  air’s 
movement,  and  nothing  except  sheer 
effervescent  play  could  explain  what 
they  were  doing:  queuing  up  by  roof- 
ridge,  breasting  (he  breeze,  and  then 
flying  gently  backwards  on  It. 

That  evening  we  were  taken  to 
watch  the  beavers  that  are  re- 


colonising  the  Dourbie  river . It  was 
a fine,  quiet  twilight,  but  from  our 
viewpoint,  high  on  one  of  the  banks, 
we  could  see  that  the  birds  were 
still  energised  by  the  wind.  Spotted 
flycatchers  dashed  out  from  the 
dense  bankside  vegetation.  Dippers 
and  kingfishers  whirred  close  to  the 
water’s  surface.  Then  we  spotted  a 
beaver,  dog-paddling  downstream 
towards  us,  its  flat  rudder  of  a tail 
clearly  visible  below  the  water.  Also 
visible  at  the  bottom  were  the 
dozens  of  small  trees  the  colony  had 
felled  for  winter  food.  They  lay 
there  like  spillikins. 

European  beavers  don’t  do  much 
in  the  way  of  dam-building,  but  they 
do  fell  trees  and  store  them,  for 
freshness,  in  the  cool  water  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers,  then  feed  on  the 
bark  when  other  food  is  scarce.' 

Above,  the  beavers  experimented 
at  being  logs  and  alligators,  then 
crawled  onto  the  bank  and,  like 
everything  else  that  balmy  day, 
gave  in  to  gambolling. 
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Supply  aide  • • • A gas-fired  plant  being  built  to  meet  India’s  increasing  power  needs  w 

South  lines  up  for  an  energy  boost 
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Nicholas  Bannister 

|J#ORLD  energy  demand  will 
ww  double  and  electricity 
consumption  triple  by  2020, 
according  to  a report  published 
laBt  week  by  PowerGen,  Britain's 
second-largest  generator. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increase  will 
come  from  Asia-Pacific  coun- 
tries, as  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  fast-growing  populations 
move  from  rural  areas  Into  the 
towns  and  cities. 


But  demand  will  also  grow  in 
the  established  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  and  North 
America  as  a result  of  changing 
lifestyles  — Including  more  but 
smaller  households  occupied  by 
singles,  separated  or  elderly 
people. 

The  report  forecasts  that  gov- 
ernments will  accelerate  privati- 
sation of  energy  businesses  to 
cope  with  the  $3  trillion  invest- 
ment needed  to  expand  produc- 
tion to  meet  demand. 


The  PowerGen  report  is  dud 
to  coincide  with  the  sixth  bemI 
world  energy  development 
congress  being  held  in  Hoag 
Kong.  It  says  that  the  United 
States  will  still  be  the  largest 
energy  user  by  2020,  but  Jtdl 
be  followed  by  China,  South 
Korea,  Japan  and  India.  The 
next  countries  would  be 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Fiance, 
Canada  and  Russia.  Britain, 

which  now  ranks  as  No  8,  wil 

not  make  the  top  10. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


/S  THE  United  Kingdom  the 
onty  country  to  have  a 
shipping  forecast  on  a major 
public  service  radio  network? 

7UNE  in  to  France  Inter  shortly 
before  7pm  (British  time),  uiul 
you'll  hear  tiie  M£t6o  Marine  cover- 
ing Viking  to  Sardinia.  — Moira 
Marshal /,  Huddersfield,  Yorks 

THE  Voice  of  Brazil  broadcasts 
the  Aviso  Aos  Navegantes 
(Warning  to  Sailors)  daily.  — Lenio 
Marobin,  London 


/N  New  Zealand,  Radio  New 
Zealand  broadcasts  a shipping 
forecast  daily  on  Its  National  Radio 
service.  There's  also  a forecast  for 
mountain  areas.  — Peter  Sledmere, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 


THEY  don’t;  they  end  at  10 
(except  in  a few  oddball  coun- 
tries). Raymond  Wilson’s  sugges- 
tion (September  7}  that  decimalisa- 
tion is  related  to  our  anatomy  is 
problematic:  12  is  as  intrinsic  to  the 
structure  of  the  liunuiii  body  as  10. 
It  Is,  for  example,  the  number  of  fin- 
ger joints  on  one  hand.  Running  the 
lip  of  the  thumb  up  the  joints  of  (he 
four  fingers  111  Lurn,  starling  from 
the  base  of  the  little  finger,  is  an 
effective  way  of  "counting  on  the 
fingers"  in  base  12  — and  was  so 
used  by  British  shop-staff  before 
decimalisation.  — Justin  Harris, 
Siena,  Italy 


IN  answering  this  question, 
I Raymond  Wilson  explained  that 
it  reflects  tiie  historical  predomi- 
nance of  the  duodecimal  system. 
This  begs  a further  question:  why 
(as  he  stated)  was  divisibility  by  3 
and  4 fundamental  in  early  soci- 
eties? — Ruth  Dibbs,  Ottawa, 
Canada 


A USTRALIA  may  be  unique  in 
/i  having  a space  weather  forecast 
on  a mfyor  radio  station.  — Joss 
Hawthorn,  Sydney,  Australia 

\AFHY  do  multiplication 
Ww  tables  end  at  12? 

A AENTAL  arithmetic  usually  ap- 
/ VI  plies  to  monetary  calculations. 
The  United  States  has  always  bad 
decimal  coinage,  and  at  my  primary 
school  multiplication  tables  ended 
at  nine.  Under  the  old  British  sys- 
tem, a shilling  contained  12  pennies, 
hence  foe  extended  table  memorisa- 
tion demanded  of  British  school- 
children. — Joy  Lloyd,  Misterton , 
Doncaster 


1MJHJCH  country  has  the 
Irlr  easiest  driving  test? 

A PTER  making  a complete  hash 
f\  of  my  driving  test  in  Honolulu 
some  years  ago,  foe  examiner  said . 
that  I showed  exceptional  control 
behind  foe  wheel.  However,  he 
added  that  1 would  make  a better 
driver  if  I learned  to  relax  more, 
with  one  hand  on  the  wheel  and  my 
other  arm  resting  on  foe  window 
ledge.  — Joss  Hawthorn,  Sydney, 
Australia 


MM  WHY  arc  Anglo-Saxons, 

Irlr  unlike  other  nations, 
exceedingly  tigliMIpped  abod 
foe  amount  of  money  that  ®f 
enrn? 

Because  the  5 per  cent 

the  money  persuaded  W* 
per  cent  that  it  is  bad 
cums  it.  — Ditto  Bresson,  W™* 
Australia 

Any  answers ?■ 

Hanson,  London  \ 


A Mlmore closely rigSI 
A my  mother  or  my  hrwf  L 
— Margaret  Davies,  LofiW*1  4 
Huddersfield  j 

1 A /HEN  doeS  B gemrf 

VV  line  between, 

and  precious?  —Andnvf^  f 

Guelph,  Ontario.  Canada  y 

Y UNCLE  belief  jJ 


Answers  should  be  e'[;!'T^p 

to  Tbs  Guardian  : 

don  Road,  London  EC%«id 
The  Notes  & Queries  web®1!®  • 

http^/nq  .guardian  .co^v^ 
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Women  4,  Men  O 


John  Mullin  on  mixed 
reactions  to  the  all-female 
line-up  for  Ireland's 
vacant  presidency 


WELL  MCCAFFERTY,  foe 
founder  of  foe  Irish 
Women's  Liberation  Move- 
ment, is  babbling,  incoherent. 
Laughter  is  destroying  her.  *‘i  could 
never  have  dreamed  this.  It’s  won- 
derful, wonderful." 

McCafferty  has  just  heard  the 
news  on  RTE,  Ireland's  state-owned 
radio  station.  Mary  McAleese,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Queen's  University 
in  Belfast,  has  humiliated  Albert 
Reynolds,  grand  old  man  of  Irish 
politics.  She  is  to  be  foe  Flanna  Fall 
candidate  to  succeed  Mary  Robin- 
son as  president. 

And  that  makes  four:  all  women. 
When  Ireland's  2.6  million  voters  go 
to  the  polls  on  October  30,  every 
candidate  will  be  female.  And  to- 
gether, they  send  a message  to  the 
world  about  modern  Ireland:  no 
longer  are  women  second-class  citi- 
zens, victims  of  an  unseemly  al- 
liance between  foe  Catholic  Church 
and  the  patronising  chauvinism  of 
its  male  politicians. 

Reynolds,  as  prime  minister,  had 
once  dismissed  an  interruption  in 
the  Dail  from  Nora  Owen,  former 
Minister  of  Justice,  by  saying: 
That’s  women  for  you."  Never 
could  he  have  expected  such  smug- 
ness to  rebound  so  badly. 

So  just  what  is  going  on  in  this 


presidential  race?  McCafferty  says-. 
“Most  people  outside  Ireland  would 
associate  the  all-women  choice  with 
Mary  Robinson's  success.  She  has 
undoubtedly  played  a key  role  in  the 
increasing  confidence  of  women, 
bringing  a dignity  to  politics  while 
all  around  the  men  are  embroiled  in 
sleaze.  But  Ireland  is  a highly  femi- 
nised society  now.  It  is  not  just  a 
process  that  began  with  her  victory 
in  1990.  It  began  before  that,  back 
when  we  formed  the  women's 
movement" 

Each  of  the  candidates.  McCaf- 
ferty believes,  brings  something  of 
their  own  to  foe  race  for  the  presi- 
dency, formerly  foe  preserve  of 
time-serving  male  politicians  within 
Flanna  Fail.  Even  foe  derided  Euro- 
vision song  contest  winner  Dana, 
aka  Rosemary  Scallon. 

Dana,  aged  44.  astonished  pun- 
dits by  taking  on  foe  system  to  se- 
cure her  nomination.  Any  candidate 
requires  foe  backing  of  20  TD9  (foe 
equivalent  of  M Ps) , effectively  mak- 
ing nominations  foe  preserve  of  po- 
litical parties.  But  Dana  spotted  that 
the  constitution  provided  another 
route.  In  an  unprecedented  move, 
she  persuaded  four  county  councils 
to  put  her  forward.  She  did  it,  ac- 
cording to  councillors  in  Donegal, 
Kerry,  Wicklow  and  Longford,  with 
a mixture  of  charm  and  determina- 
tion: no  one  should  underestimate 
her,  says  one. 

Mary  McAleese,  aged  46,  who 
beat  David  Trimble,  leader  of  foe 
Ulster  Unionists,  to  promotion  at 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  where 
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Vote  for  me . . . Dana, 
the  Eurovision  winner, 
charmed  her  wqy  on 
to  the  list  of  candidates  K 

she  is  now  pro  vice-chancellor,  Is 
another  formidable  operator. 
Reynolds  was  a sure-fire  winner, 
yet,  through  assiduous  telephone 
canvassing,  McAleese  brought  off  a 
victory  no  one  thought  possible. 

Adi  Roche,  aged  42,  who  has 
shown  considerable  diplomatic 
skills  in  her  impressive  charity 
work,  is  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
left  Dick  Spring's  Labour  party  is 
her  main  sponsor  — and  it  was 
Spring  who  persuaded  Mary  Robin- 
son, an  apparently  hopeless  cause, 
to  stand  seven  years  ago. 

And  then  there  is  Mary  Banotti, 
aged  58,  the  candidate  of  Fine  Gael, 
the  main  opposition  party.  Grand- 
niece of  Micliael  Collins,  founding  fa- 
ther of  the  IRA,  she  is  a 
long-standing  MEP,  nominated  as 
European  of  foe  Year  five  times  in 
the  past  six  years.  She'd  be  the  first 
divorced  head  of  state  — a mark, 


perhaps,  of  how  far  Ireland  has  come 
in  the  Robinson  years. 

Amid  the  hullabaloo,  however, 
there  are  those  who  are  worried. 
Men,  predictably.  They  can  scarcely 
believe  there  is  to  be  an  election  for 
Ireland's  first  citizen  without  one  of 
them  standing.  They  besiege  radio 
shows  to  declare  it  unfair.  Why  that 
should  be  so  when  no  such  concern 
applied  to  women  facing  exclusively 
male  candidates  is  a question  that 
has  defeated  all  callers. 

And  yet  foe  men  are  not  alone. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  conditioning  of 
church  and  state  over  tiie  years,  but 
now  the  old  certainties  are  dead, 
some  women  feel  fear  at  the 
prospect  of  an  election  to  be  fought 
among  themselves.  One  told  Mar- 
ian Finucane's  Liveline  show  that 
she  was  convinced  foe  turnout 
would  be  tiie  lowest  ever  because 
men  feel  disenfranchised. 
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^ r,  There  is  concern,  too,  among 
I j Dublin's  newspaper  colum- 
''  j . V j nists.  Take  Miriam  Lord  of  foe 

’ . . Irish  Independent.  Her  thesis 
, , / 1S  foat  each  of  these  women, 
'j  / with  the  exception  of  Dana,  is 
/ what  their  backers  — ie,  men  — 
J believe  the  voters  will  buy  in  the 
L post-Robinson  era.  Each  uses  her  as 
their  role  model;  each  is  determined 
V to  outcare  the  others,  rather  as 
Miss  World  contenders  used  to 
NjK  do.  "Circle  the  wagons!  The  four 
Marys  are  on  the  warpath!  Their 
| W mission  is  to  care,  care,  care,  care, 
m care.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It's 
■ huggy-wuggy  all  the  way  now  until 
" October  30.  Care  is  their  core." 

Ms  Lord's  colleague,  Mary  Ellen 
Synon,  is  even  more  scathing,  no- 
tably of  Mary  McAleese,  whom  she 
accuses  of  hiding  her  brain  under  "a 
e cloud  of mock-Robinson  fluff. 

There  arc  concerns  about  the 
r,  candidates’  politics  nnd  what  they 
I.  might  mean  for  women  — Dana's 
y opposition  to  abortion,  for  example, 
r Out  beyond  this  lies  the  question  of 
if  what  each  actually  wants  to  do  in 
o the  job  — and  exactly  what  the  pres- 
it Ident  does.  According  to  foe  consti- 
n tution,  there  are  two  powers:  to 
y refer  legislation  to  the  Supreme 
it  Court  and  dissolve  tiie  Dail  when 
asked.  None  of  the  women  appears 
?.  too  bothered  with  either. 

>f  As  the  debate  rumbles  on,  the 
Lt  last  words  should  perhaps  go  to 
1,  Miriam  Lord.  They  arc  words  that 
e strike  a chord  with  many  Irish  pou- 
lt pie.  "Oh,  Holy  God.  How  will  we  got 
r-  through  foe  next  few  weeks?  Let's 
it  hear  it  for  a D linkin'.  Smokin'  and 
it  Fornicatin'  candidate.  For  tiie  sake 
e of  variety,  if  nothing  else.  Give  the 
voter  the  right  to  choose." 


Make  the  most  of  your 
British  Expatriate  Status 


Many  expatriates  believe,  mistakenly,  that  UK  tax  ■ Established  in  1 898,  we  provide  a comprehensive  tax 

i ; , . . , . • 

concerns  only  UK  residents  - a misconception  which  : advisory  and  compliance  service  which  has  helped- 

can  prove  expensive.  It  is  essential  to  receive  expert  more  than  200,000  Britisli  Expatriates  to  j — , 

professional  advice  if  you  are  to  be  free  of  the  UK  tax  net  reduce  their  tax  liabilities.  J -pniiiY^'  I 

and  capitalise  on  being  an'  expatriate.  | 0ur  booklet  "The  British  Expatriate"  ■ I 

Examples  of  costly  mistakes  include:  provides  a guide  to  the  most  important  / gP  ^ J 

♦ Failing  to  claim  the-tax  refund  due  for  the  year  - ways  to' make  the  most  of  your  expatriate  I j|^ 

Of  departure. 11  | ; status.  For  your  free  copy  isiniply  / I 

♦ ' Ming  foul  of  the 'complicated  residence  rilles  which  . complete  and  return  the  coupon  below.  j 

determine  UK  tax  status'.  1 , — - — ' — . 

♦ -Wasting  the  potential  benefit.of  independent  taxation'  j*!'™?"**-; ^ed.  CresdeiitHouse,  ^ j 

of  husband  and  wife.  , | Crescent  Road,  Worthing,  Sussex,  BN11  1RN,  England.  . j 

A » jr-  , : ,,  "J;  ' j Please' send  me  more  details  of  your  personal  tax  advispnr  ! : 

Misunderstanding  the  new  Self-Assessment  system,  j service,'1  together  with  my- free  copy  of  “The  British  i ' 

♦ Failing  to  plan  for  a return  to  tiie  UK-  ■ -j-  11  j &43atriate',.j  , , • j 
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26  ARTS 

It  started.  Now  it’s  finished 


TELEVISION 

■ 

Desmond  Christy 

SIT  YOURSELF  down  in  an  arm- 
chair, turn  down  the  lights  so 
that  only  one  bulb  is  shining  in  your 
face  and  ask  yourself  these  two 
questions. 

D.What  was  the  first  question 
asked  in  Mastermind  (BBCl) 
when  it  stalled  25  years  ago?. 

2)  What  was  the  last  question  — 
some  64, 000 questions  later? 

The  answer  to  number  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  Guardian*s  ace  librar- 
ians, is:  “Picasso’s  Guernica  was  a 
protest  about  the  bombing  by  Span- 
ish planes  of  a village.  In  what  year 
did  the  event  take  place  that,  in- 
spired the  .painting?"  The  answer  to 
number  two  is  this*.  “Sixty  years  ago, 
during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  which 


town  in  the  Basque  country  was 
destroyed  by  German  bombers,  an 
event  which  was  commemorated  in 
a painting  by  Picasso?" 

We  notice,  if  my  cuttings  are 
right,  that  the  first  question  con- 
tained an  error  (they  weren't  Span- 
ish planes)  and  find  it  corrected  25 
years  later.  But  wliat  matters  more 
is  that  both  questions  are  about  a 
crime  that  was  transformed  by 
Picasso  into  a great  cry  of  protest 
against  the  barbarians. 

And  then  we  recall  that  Master- 
mind was  created  by  Bill  Wright, 
who  had  been  interrogated  for  a 
month  by  the  Gestapo.  He  trans- 
formed a quiz  where  he  was 
, required  to  pass  on  all  of  the  ques- 
, dons  (apart  from,  name,  rank  and 
1 number,  I suppose)  to  one  where 
the  contestants  are  required  bo 
answer  everything  they  can.  . 


It  leads  me  to  tliink  that  Master- 
mind was  never  just  a quiz.  It  was 
about  defending  British  culture 
against  the  barbarians  — against  a 
world  In  which  “knowledge"  was 
becoming  die  stuff  that  helped  you 
win  on  Noel  Edmonds's  Telly 
Addicts. 

Who  was  Neville  Chamberlain? 
Who  was  Nemesis?  What  were  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world? 
Knowing  this  sort  of  thing  was  what 
made  us  civilised.  And  there's  noth- 
ing like  a quiz  to  make  all  that 
knowledge  seem  useful. 

Magnus  Magnusson,  as  a prelude 
to  the  last  Mastermind,  did  not  let 
us  go  without  a history  lesson.  Tire 
last  Mastermind  came  from  St 
Magnus  Cathedral  on  the  island  of 
Orkney,  "the  furthest  North  we've 
ever  been"  and  a place  which  was 
once  under  Norse  rule.  Was  Mag- 
nus saying,  "AH  that  Is  solid  melts 
into  air . . . all  those  modern  things 
can  pass  away  into  ruin  and  rune”? 


The  nose  has  it . . . Antony  Sher  in  Edmond  Rostand’s  Cyrano  photo: 

A triumph  of  lonely  absurdity 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NBLUBBERT 


THEATRE 

Michael  Billing  ton 


rWO  nationwide  touring 
shows  kicked  off  in 
Stratford  this  month.  Both 
are  of  plays  that  offer  star  ports 
often  played  in  romantic-heroic 
style.  Both,  as  It  happens,  take  a 
revisionist  line,  but  whereas 
Gregory  Doran’s  production  of 
Cyrano  De  Bergerac  in  The  Swan 
dees  so  with  great  success,  Ron 
Daniels's  Henry  V in  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre  often  goes 
against  the  textual  grain. 

Antony  Sher  plays  Edmond 
Rostand’s  Cyrano,  and  you  feel  It 
was  an  inevitable  conjunction. 
Sher  has  always  specialised  In 
playing  solitary  outsiders.  What 
he  brings  to  the  celebrated  poetic 
swordsman  with  the  big  conk  la  a 
distilled  loneliness.  Sheris 
Cyrano  Is  isolated  by  his  genius 
as  a fighter  and  a writer  and,  de- 
spite his  love  for  Roxane,  seises 
upon  the  liberty  this  endows. 

In  the  poignant  words  of  De 
Gniche  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
“He's  one  of  those  rare  animals 
that  have  opted  to  be  free.1*  This 
1 Is  what  distinguishes  Sheris 
Cyrano  from  recent  occupants  of 
die  role.  He  gives  us  a small, 
faintly  bookish  man  who  is 
aware  of  his  own  absurdity.  He  1b 
sheepishly  shy  when  he  admits 
his  hidden  passion  to  Le  Bret, 
and  even  stumbles  on  the  word 
“loneliness"  as  If  he  can’t  quite 
bear  to  pronounce  ib 


But  Sher  also  shows  how  soli- 
tude begets  a kind  of  wild  intem- 
perance. He  shins  down  ropes, 
tights  extravagant  duels,  gladly 
accepts  the  leadership  of  the 
Gascon  cadets  who  here  resem- 
ble a hearty,  foot-stamping  rugby 
club.  He  makes  you  feel  these 
are  ail  displacement  activities 
for  Cyrano’s  painful  self- con- 
sciousness. He  finds  something 
new  in  the  role:  the  poet- 
satirist's  awareness  that  the 
price  of  independence  Is  separa- 
tion (“I’ve  missed  everything, 
even  my  own  death”).  At  the 
same  time  he  reminds  us  that 
Rostand's  play  survives  because 
It  enshrines  two  romantic  myths: 
Beauty  and  die  Beast,  and  the 
ideal  of  self-sacrifice. 

Max  Beerbohm  said  Rostand’s 
herb  was  a mix  of  Caliban,  Sir 
Galahad  and  the  punster 
Theodore  Hook:  Sher  gives  us 
all  three.'  His  performance  is  the 
first  I've  seen  to  convince  you 
that  this  might  be  the  historical 
Cyrano  who  wrote  that  pioneer 
log  sci-fi  novel,  Voyages'  Tb  The 
Moon  And  The  Sun. 

Michael  Sheen  also  takes  a 
radically  revisionist  line  on 
Shakespeare’s  Henry  V in  Ron 
Daniels's  modern-dress  produc- 
tion. Gone  is  tile  bid  notion  of 
Henry  as  the  glamorous  embodl- 
* ment  of  England.  Sheen  Is  an 
obsessive,  uniformed  militarist 
In  battle,  his  brutal  pragmatism 
shocks  even  his  most  devoted  - 
followers:  Gloucester  fries  to  . 
seize  a hand-mike  from  him  as 


he  threatens  the  citizens  of  Hnr- 
fleur  with  unspeakable  torment 
Only  In  the  wooing  of  Katherine 
(the  astonishing  Juliette  Greco- 
like  Karine  Adrover)  doeB  he 
mature  into  grace. 

You  see  the  idea:  this  Is  one  of 
those  wnr-is-hell  productions,  in 
which  Henry  embodies  the  idea 
of  cynical  territorial  gain.  But, 
although  Sheen  is  an  exciting 
young  actor  and  loyally  carries 
out  the  concept,  Daniels’s  version 
has  a monochrome  monotony 
that  works  against  Shakespeare's 
strangely  equivocal  play:  a na- 
tional epic  that  acknowledges  the 
cruelty  of  war.  Here  there  Ib  little 
sign  of  Henry’s  humour  and 
humanity.  When  he  cries,  after 
the  killing  of  the  boys,  “I  was  not 
angry  since  I came  to  France 
until  this  instant",  it  is  untrue: 
he  baa  been  In  a perpetual  lather 
since  he  arrived  In  Calais. 

Henry  V obviously  presents  a 
problem  in  the  modern  age.  But 
Daniels's  vehemently  anti-war 
production,  which  might  have 
made  more  sense  in  die  imme- 
diate aftermath  of  the  Falkland®, 
seems  oddly  out  of  touch  with 
the  present  mood:  bellicose  jin- 
goism is  pass£  apd,  as  many 
commentators  pointed  out,  the 
extraordinary  events  of  tills 

month-showed  the  growth  of  a 

softer,  more  feminine  spirit  In 
riding  hla  own  particular  hobby-' 
horse,  Daniels  etyds  up  making 
, the  play  seem  less  complex,  , , 
varied and emotionally  ambigu- 
ous than  It  actually  is. 


It  was  certainly  a severe  place  for  a 
quiz  final. 

Get  on  with  it,  I can  hear  you  say- 
ing. Who  won?  'rite  strange  tiling 
was  that  it  didn't  seem  to  matter. 
Hie  contestants  were  probably  ner- 
vous and  excited,  but  it  would  huve 
been  much  more  interesting  to 
listen  to  Magnus  talking  about 
Norse  sagas. 

Anne  Ashhurst,  who  writes  Mills 
& Boon  novels  under  the  name 
Sarah  Craven,  chose  Barbara  Vil- 
liers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  as  her 
specialist  subject.  “To  which  of  Bar- 
bara’s lovers,  found  hiding  in  a cup- 
board, did  the  king  reputedly  say.  1 
forgive  you,  for  you  do  it  fur  your 
bread?"  She  answered,  "John 
Churchill.”  Which,  like  almost 
everything  else  she  said,  was  cor- 
rect. She  won  with  a score  of  34. 
Her  questions  seemed  a tad  easier 
than  some  of  the  questions  asked  of 
the  other  contestants,  but  it  is  hard 
to  judge. 


GUARDIAN^) 

SsptBRtejg^ 

We  were  happy  she  w<m.  fo, 
wouldn't  have  minded  if  mZ 
else  had  won.  There  was  very  ^ 
in  it.  The  applause  wasunetdtd 

Magnus  gave  a short  fac 
speech,  ending  with  the  wordi^i 
started  — now  I've  finished'^ 
toking  the  blnck  chair  home  *£ 
him.  I imagine  him  sittirtginiism! 
old  man  and  wondering  Uheshodl'idt 
have  given  up  so  much  of  tab  If 
and  intelligence  to  Muteniti1 
When  the  light  shines  hard  in  pa 
eyes,  Magnus,  i think  theansenk 
probably  "No." 

Up  and  down  the  British  & 
there  are  Brians,  Paulines,  Sun® 
and  Sarahs  (and  Desmonds)  ifo 
can  put  away  the  encyclopaedia 
the  “Novels  of  Anthony  TrollopeV 
Audubon's  The  Birds  Of  Amaica, 
and  Gibbon's  The  Rise  And  FtflOf 
The  Roman  Empire.  No  one  is  «&'. 
going  to  shine  a bright  light  is  thar 
eyes  and  ask  them  questions  si 
their  life  depended  on  theansw. 


Life  gets  sweeter 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 

A BOUl'  halfway  through  Mike 
Afi  Leigh's  Career  Girls,  something 
rather  wonderful  happens.  You've 
spent  (lie  better  purl  of  an  In  air 
watching  incidents  from  l lie  lives  uf 
two  ordinary  young  women.  You've 
seen  them  its  students  und  coping 
with  tile  world  <>l  work.  And  then  it 
conics  upon  you  ihnl,  helon*  your 
eyes,  these  two  girls  luive  turned 
into  something  very  like  angels. 

That's  whai  Leigh  can  do.  That's 
what  several  niunihs  of  rcscurch 
and  rehearsal,  of  getting  the  actors 
to  create  the  characters  from  within 
themselves,  can  achieve.  U it  dues 
nothing  else,  even  if  it  fails  to  tell  us 
a proper  story.  Career  Girls  shows 
us  that  physical  beauty  is  not  the 
exclusive  properly  of  the  physically 
beautiful,  even  on  celluloid. 

Apart  from  similarities  of  age  and 
general  culture,  the  two  women 
could  hardly  be  more  different  As  a 
first-year  English  student,  which  is 
how  we  initially  meet  her,  Hannah 
(Kalrin  Caritidgc)  in  all  anorexic 
sharpness,  spitting  contempt,  facile 
wordplny  and  superficial  mind- 
games.  “I'm  Hann-AH,”  she  tells  n 
newcomer  with  a flounce,  a Lady 
Bracknell  of  the  Caledonian  Road. 
"It's  maroon,"  she  observes,  looking 
Rt  a piece  of  furniture.  “We’re  ma- 
rooned." Instinctively,  you'd  pay  to 
move  to  the  next  postal  district 
rather  than  deal  with  her  need  for 
intellectual  dominance. 

But  when  Annie  (Lynda  Stead- 
man), studying  psychology,  arrives 
from  Wakefield  to  share  her  North 
London  flat,  she  brings  a dopey  pas- 
sivity and  a terminal  diffidence  — 
not  to  mention  asthma,  nervous 
twitches,  and  a horrifying  case  of 
facial  dermatitis  — that  form  an  im- 
probably perfect  fit  with  the  habits 
and  temperament,  of  her  new  partner. 

Their  time  together  is  spent  in  a 
miasma  of  spliff  smoke,  takeaway 
curry  fumes,  insults  and  silences, 
Cure  records,  second-hand  clothep 
and  hardly  any  sex.  The  student 
rituals  are  beautifully  observed. 
When  they  heed  tb  make  a decision, 
or  are  overcome  by  a sudden  yearn- 
ing for  a clue  to  the  direction  life  is 
taking,  they  blindly  stab  a finger  at  a 
random  page  of  Wuthering  Heights: 


I 

she's  back  living  with  her  motk 
Hannah,  hardly  less  brusqued 
edgy  than  before,  is  a junior  atet 
live  with  h slat iunery  company  & 
hns  a spruce  new  flat,  a fax  machiri 
and  a company  ear.  The  contn.* 
between  I hi -ir  voices  — Hansiij! 
rapid  [.oiuiuii  palter.  Annie's  gem!-. 
d< -liberate  Yorkshire  accent  - 
seems  i -veil  greater  Ilian  when fo 
first  mel. 

Gradually,  in  between  tlu?  rtftfi 
ive  reminiscence  (“Tliese  mugs, 
member  when  we  bought  M1 
You  had  cystitis”)  and  the  nervous!; 
appraising  glances,  aixl  despite  lb 
apparent  divergence  of  their  he, 
they  rediscover  something  of  the 
old  selves.  “That's  what  I ad» 
about  you,  the  way  you  deal  *0 
nienpp  Annie  says.  "That's  all  I fa  * 
Hannah  replies,  "deal  with  tkm. 

Ixrigh  moves  back  and  for® 
between  the  two  eras,  a device  ton 
encourages  us  to  apply 
imaginations  to  the  development « 
the  characters  — which 
hardly  be  possible  without  b 
remarkable  work  of  CartHup® 
Steadman.  You  could  easily  W 
that  there  Isn't  a proper  narrow 
mid  thnt  most  of  the  sub« 
characters  arc  purely  lunctW 
scried  merely  to  open  up  w 
some  facet  of  the  women's 

"Real  people  ore  by 
teresting."  Leigh  has  s&f* 
Career  Girls  the  people  W* 
Perhaps  Leigh  is  a caricature  ** 
Bomctimes  claimed  by  thP* 
feel  uneasy  about  the  way 
Heighten  mannerisms.  But  k 
caricaturist  who  loves  hi* 
and  who  can  make  us  love  BgJ.  ; 

• An  emotion  very  similar  t»»T; 

what  we  begin  to  feel  fer  jeajj. 

The  sharp  angles  and*6  5£ * 
skin  resolve  Into  somethhtf 

fiil,  almost  classical.- 

cast  gaze  starts 
significant  than  the  . 
blazing  glance  with  jlJJufe;' 

1 man  cute  through  and 
congenital  meeknesS-  As  aw 
her  head  with  a blue  chlDO®^, 
therp  is  a moment  of  asWfta",! 
stillness  and  grace. 

But  just  when  we 
ing  tb  drown  inaffectiwt  ***"& 
and  Annie,  Leigh  retat^^ 


TTYTte/J#. 
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‘ L Sfx’  years ' later,  Annie  is  taking'  we  are  forced  to  tl*f**- wA 
foe ' train  frote;  Doncaster  to  visit  • through  another 
Hannah.,  $he  lpqkp,  Uke  the  score-  Leigh  seems  to 
tary  ike’s  become.  Neat  and  tldyj  canydu  really  expect .to ' 1 

dermatitis  gone.  It’s  no  surprise  that  one  in  an  hour  and  a 


• • -.t 
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ARTS  27 


With  its  portrait  of  Myra  Hindley,  tanks  of  dissected 
animals  and  tableaux  of  mutant  children,  the 
Royal  Academy's  new  show,  Sensation,  appears 
to  be  living  up  to  its  name.  Adrian  Searle  reports 

Feeling  frenzy 


Face  value  . . . Marcus  Harvey’s  Myra  echoes  the  mug-shut  printed 
in  a thousand  newspapers  photograph  .a  las  urn  c,R&Nr 


photographs,  on  the  other  hand, 


JUST  AS  the  generation  of 
artists  who  have  changed  the 
face  of  British  art  over  the 
past  10  years  are  accorded  a major 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London,  the  backlash  has  begun. 

Sensation,  a show  of  work  by  42 
young  British  artists  from  Charles 
Saatchi's  collection,  has  already  led 
to  the  resignation  of  several  Royal 
Academicians  over  the  inclusion  of 
Marcus  Harvey's  painting  Myra, 
based  on  Lhe  well-known  sixties  po- 
lice mug-shot  of  Myra  Hindley.  And 
within  two  days  of  the  opening,  the 
portrait  of  Hindley,  who  was  jailed 
for  life  for  her  part  in  the  Moors 
murders,  was  attacked  with  ink  and 
eggs  by  (wo  men. 

A for tiier,  feeble  scandal  was 
instigated  when  it  was  noticed  that 
Chris  Ofiii's  painting  of  a black 
Virgin  Mary  includes  a number  of 
elements  clipped  and  collaged  from 
pornographic  magazines, 

Ofiii's  paintings,  Jake  and  Dinos 
Chapman's  sculptural  tableaux  and 
the  works  of  Sarah  Lucas  are  prime 
targets  for  vilification  — for  their 
content,  their  “ugliness"  and  their 
lack  of  moral  rectitude. 

Accusations  of  artistic  immorality 
(or,  worse,  amoraiityi  and  aesthetic 
worthlessness  are  tiresome  to  re- 
fute: everyone  ends  up  having  to 
listen  to  an  unhappy  history  lesson. 

Sensation  is  ail  overdue  exhibi- 
tion. That  it  is  held  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy rather  than  at  the  Hayward  or 
the  Tate  feels  exactly  right.  You  need 
to  see  the  show  for  yourselves  to  ap- 
preciate quite  how  well  these  artists 
inhabit  these  grand,  top-lit  salons. 
Taking  these  works  away  from  the 
blank  acres  of  the  Saatchi  Gallery, 
and  out  of  the  pop.  poop  and  pap 
pages  of  the  style  magazines  enables 
one  to  see  quite  how  serious  and 
strong  the  best  of  the  artists  are. 

There  are  those  who  see  Sensa- 
tion as  some  kind  of  generational 
watershed  — the  moment  that  the 
anti-establishineut  became  the  es- 
tablishment. The  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  artists  are  genuinely  appreci- 
ated beyond  the  art-world  ghetto 
says  something  about  shifts  in  our 
culture  and  our  cultural  expecta- 
tions and  values,  But  one  thing  that 


becomes  clear  is  that  much  of  the 
work  in  Sensation  is  not  as  new  as  it 
looks.  Rather  than  representing  a 
ground-breaking  shift  away  from 
High  Modernist  amhitions  and 
goals,  much  of  it  belongs,  seam- 
lessly, with  the  dominant  trends  of 
20th  century  art. 

There  are  echoes  here  of  Surreal- 
ism, with  the  existential,  humanist 
trends  in  European  sculpture  uf  the 
thirties,  forties  and  fifties,  strong 
links  with  Pop  art  and  irreverent  ap- 
propriations of  minimalist  manners. 
That  some  of  the  work  strains  to  be 
transgressive,  but  ends  up  rhetori- 
cal and  tacking  in  magic  ur  real 
shock,  says  something  about  the 
way  in  which  we  have  become 
inured  to  extreme  images. 

What  the  young  British  artists  in 
Sensation  share,  apart  from  the 
patronage  of  Saatchi,  and  their  cloy- 
ingly  over-documented  social  life,  is 
harder  to  define,  more  a question  of 
attitude  than  of  form.  Much  of  the 
work  is  double-edged.  It  deals  with 
volatile,  heavyweight  issues  while 
maintaining  a calculated  air  of  indif- 
ference. There  is  something  suave 
about  much  of  it,  iu  its  heteroge- 
nous amalgamation  of  devices  and 
manners  that  have  appeared  in 
more  extreme  form  elsewhere. 

This  is  especially  apparent  in 
Sensations  newer  painting1,  the 
work  of  Richard  Patterson,  for  ex- 
ample. owes  much  to  American  Putt 
painters;  James  Rielly's  small,  pallid, 
faux-naif  and  slightly  sinister  figura- 
tions are  redundant  echoes  of  the 
Belgian  Luc  Tuymans.  I cannot 
share  Charles  Saatchi’s  enthusiasm 
for  Jenny  Saville,  whose  images 
may  be  arresting  but  whose  accom- 
plishments as  a painter  seem  to  ine 
to  be  extremely  limited. 

Jake  and  Dinos  Chapman's 
morphed  mannequins,  with  their 
hard  bodies,  their  dead  eyes  and 
their  polymorphous  perversities, 
share  something  with  the  glossy 
sheen  of  Patterson's  and  Alain  Mil- 
ler’s paintings.  Their  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, set  against  volatile  subject 
matter,  is  tee  real  cool  in  Coo! 
Britannia. 

This  is  also  apparent  in  the 
presentation  of  viscera  in  Damien 


Hirst’s  vitrines.  Tliese  works  are  the 
opposite  of  expressionism,  in  that 
they  don't  give  you  any  clues  as  to 
what  Uvc  artists  feel  about  the  subject 
mailer,  or  if  they  feel  anything  at  all. 

They  don't  tell  the  viewer  what  to 
feel,  either.  This,  I think,  is  what 
upsets  people  so  much.  We  are 
coerced  into  looking  by  ail  the  dra- 
matic devices  and  hooks  at  the 
artists'  disposal,  And  placed  in  a 
position  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
our  own  contradictory  feelings  of 
attraction  and  disgust.  In  this  sense, 
we  become  engaged  in  the  specta- 
cle, and  implicated  in  it 

The  unifying  feature  of  much  of 
the  work  is  the  friction  between  con- 
tent and  form,  levity  and  serious- 
ness, vulnerability  and  aggression. 

Saatchi  has  bought  some  of  the 
best  work  produced  in  this  country 
over  the  past  decade,  but  also  some 
of  tee  least  important.  His  impor- 
tance as  a collector  cannot  be  over- 
stated, however,  without  him,  his 
interest  and  his  cash,  the  energy  of 


the  last  decade  of  British  art  would 
probably  have  faltered  long  ago. 

As  Mare  Quinn's  oust  of  liis  own 
bead  in  his  own  refrigeratt.-d  blood 
darkens  with  age,  ii  has  begun  lu  as- 
sume the  quality  of  a relic,  dragged 
up  from  some  sci-fi  catacomb,  while 
Jane  Simpson's  strange,  bovine 
piece  of  furniture,  with  its  refriger- 
ated top,  begins  to  look  Uke  the  18-th 
century  antique  it  apes. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
Sensation  can  be  summed  up  by  two 
juxtapositions.  The  show's  strongest 
moment  comes  in  the  room  contain- 
ing Rachel  Whiteread's  Ghost,  her 
cast  of  the  interior  of  a Victorian  ter- 
race living  room.  This  mute  piaster- 
cast  looks  absolutely  stunning  here. 
Having  approached  it  we  turn,  and 
find  Richard  Billingham's  photos  of 
family  life  on  the  walls. 

The  works  mirror  one  another; 
Whiteread's  blank  plaster  Ghost  is  a 
solidified  domestic  space,  bearing 
the  scantest  traces  of  lives  lived  and 
of  human  habitation;  Bjftingham’s 


expose  the  everyday  lives  of  his 
family  in  shocking,  painfully  candid 
detail.  What  is  absent  in  Ghost  Is  all 
too  present  in  Billingham's  viritt 
photos.  I found  tills  contrast  incredi- 
bly moving. 

The  second  juxtaposition  con- 
cerns Marcus  Harvey’s  portrait  of 
Myra  Hindley.  This  12ft-high  picture 
has  an  uninterrupted  view  through 
four  doorways  to  a small  room  con- 
taining an  edited  version  of  the 
Chapman  Brothers1  woodland  bac- 
chanal, first  shown  at  the  ICA  last 
year.  Between  the  bushes  we  see 
pre-pub  c-sccn  l girls,  melded  to- 
gether like  minolmus  or  Siamese 
twins.  That  Hintlley’s  image  faces 
them  adds  cruelty  to  insult,  it  is 
ehcap  and  pitiless  conjunction,  none 
the  better  for  being  — apparently  — 
accidental. 

The  portrait  of  Myra  Hindley  is 
based  on  a photographic  image 
familiar  to  just  about  every  adult  ill 
Britain.  It  has  been  printed  and 
reprinted  thousands  of  limes,  it  is 
embedded  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness. Thnt  an  artist  would  one 
day  use  it  was  inevitable. 

Harvey’s  rendering  of  Hi  ml  lew’s 
image  reflects  its  origins  in  Itnlf-tom- 
newsprint  reproductions  and  digi- 
tised. pixels  ted  images.  Tile  imuiii-  . 
meitl, il  scale  ikies  not  necessarily 
Turn  Hindley  into  an  icon  (not  even 
an  icon  of  evil).  Tin*  scale  <4  the 
image  has  u lol  to  do  with  tin-  si  a (,| 
Harvey's  pictorial  building  block?- 
— not  die  half-tone  doi.  not  iIr 
computer  pixel,  nut  even  a brush- 
stroke. but  a child's  handprint. 

Are  we  lo  judge  the  painting  oil  \ 
the  basis  of  supposition*  about  the 
painter*  moral  .nidi mini,  or  vkt 

versa?  Is  the  image  inure-  nii«-iwvi-  , 
fur  being  t quite  literally  i hand- 
made. rather  than  mech auk  .illy  \»r 
electronically  reproduced?  Is  the 
face  of  Hindley  offensive  in  itself,  or 
because  it  hangs  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy? That  il  is  a painled  image, 
using  oil  paint,  does  not  necessarily 
bestow  lhe  image  with  approval. 
There  is  some  pathos  in  the  fact  that 
this  child  murderer  is  constructed 
with  the  multiple  imprint  of  an 
infant's  hand. 

If  the  Academy  chooses  to  tear  it- 
self apart  aver  the  exhibition,  that's 
its  lookout  If  sonic  resign  because 
Sensation  gives  offence,  others 
might  well  be  driven  to  resign  if  the 
show  is  censored.  No  one  is  being 
forced  to  see  these  works.  But  for 
those  with  an  interest  in  British  art 
over  the  past  decade,  Sensation  is 
essential  viewing.  The  debate,  I 
think,  has  barely  begun. 


Pomp  amid  strange  circumstance 


LOOK,**  chuckled  com- 
v-y  pere  Terry  Wogan,  polnt- 
“8  out  into  the  crowd  carpeting 
”yde  Park.  “Somebody  in  a 
deckchair  has  died  of  expo- 
are-  It  was  by  no  means  the 
J^teest  day  of  the  year,  but  ait 
itest  the  piercing  blue  sky  and 
•wimon- tinted  sunset  meant 
uiere  ww  no  danger  of  thte  , 
«*»nd  Incarnation  of  Proms  In  . 
defo" k heing  HWePt  aw«y  ton 


Ajbway,  Sitting  in  a London 
in  mid-September,  watpb- 
breath  freeze  In  front  c 
thn  r n?*more  irrational  than 
N,ght  ^ The  Proms  it 
kilties  - If 

S the  word -have  long. 

ceased  to  be  musicaL  ife 


formula  of  school  hymns  and 
stout  patriotic  bluster  blows  a 
loud  raspberry  ,to  all  the  weird 
experimental  stuff  they’ve  been 
playing  during  the  Proms  season 
! proper. . . , . 

Proms  In. The  Pork  adds  a 
dash  of  the  unexpected.  While 
i the  menu  remains  determinedly 
middle-brow,  and  the  crowds  are 
. doomed  to  join,  the  traditional 
' rituals  hwldle  tee  Albert  Hall  in 
, the  later  part  of  , the  evening,  the 
: p^k  experience  is  free  to  leap 
abopt  In  unexpected  directions, . 
. as  larig  as  hone  6i  them  lasts 
longer  than  five  minutes. 

! Thus,  after  a warm-up  from 
George  Meliy,  the  Pasadena . , 
Roof  Orchestra  and  the  blazer- 
and-boater  croonings  of  tee  > 
Thames  Valley  Chorus<  a . 
Radio  2 jingfe  introduced  Terry 
Wogqn,  and  Wpgpn — following  a 
brief  eulogy  tb  Princess  Diana, 


whose  aura  inevitably  hovered  In 
the  sunset  — gave  us  the  BBC 
Concert  Orchestra  playing  the 
Radetzfty  March.  Puli?  Yes,  but 
soon  Joshua  Rlfldawas  playing 
Scott  Joplin’s  rag  lhe 
Entertainer,  whOe  John  Williams 
contributed  a slab  of  Rodrigo’s 
guitar  concerto. 

. In  part  two,. although  there 
was  no  escape  from  Jerusalem 
and  Rule  Britannia,  park* 
dwellers  enjoyed  a temporary 
diversion  while  Larry  Adler 
piiiyed  his  harmonica  to  George 
Gershwin's  Rhapsody  In  Blue,  . 
and  John  Williams's  rendition  of 
Toniega's  Recuerdoa  De  La 
Alhambra  came  complete  with  a 
Judith  (hiaknera-style  travel . .. 

' video,  projected  on  giant  screens- 
Edward  Grefinfle\d  adds:  .. 
Verdi’s  Requiem,  the  penujti-  . , 
mate  Rrom,  became  a memorial 
twice  over.  It  was  poignant  that. 


when  the  sudden  death  of  Sir 
Georg  Solti  was  announced  this 
monte,  be  was  due  to  conduct 
the  Verdi  Requiem.  By  that  time, 
as  Nicholas  Kenyon,  the  BBC's 
controller  of  music,  explained  in 
a moving  introduction,  Solti  had 
welcomed  the  idea  of  making  tee 
concert  a memorial  perfor- 
mance for  Princess  Dioiin.  It  fol- 
lowed naturally  thnt  tlio 
maestro's  name  was  added  to 
tile  mci  no  rial,  with  Sly  Colin 
Davis  tlie  perfect  choice  of  con- 
ductor in  his  stead . 

Perfect  too  was  the  choice  of 
work.  The. “Libera  me"  from  this 
requiem  was  Included  in  the . 
Westminster  Abbey  funeral 
service,  because  it  was  a 
favourite  piece  of  the  Princess’s. . 
■ Solti  too  ltad  it  in  bis  blood.  As  a 
great  Verdian  he  regularly  dreyv  - 
from  tbis  most  dramatic  of  Iltur* 
gical  works  ah  operatic  as  well 
. aa  a religipus  fervour. 

That  operatic  dement  was  the 
very  quality-in  tee  Verdi 


Requiem  teat  for  generations 
prevented  British  audiences 
from  appreciating  this  master- 
piece at  its  full  worth.  One  might 
even  speculnte  teat  it  wns  that 
quality,  defying  established 
formality,  which  attracted  tee 
princess.  Yet  how  different  a 
British  audience  is  uow,  most  of 
1 ail  this  From  audience,  spilling  . 
over  from  the  mourning  that  hns 
been  engulfing  Britain. 

Davis,  too,  responded  to  tee . 
occasion  with  a performance 
both  dedicated  and  dramatic.  If. 
lqttcrfy  in  his  recordings  of  great 
choral  works,  Including  the 
Verdi  Requiem,  he  has  too  often . 
leaned  towards  tec  heavyweight. 
It  was  different  o n this  occasion. 
From  the  WhlBpered  pipni- 
sslmos  at  the  start  he  found 
drama  in  extremes  of  expres-  i 
siveness,  drawing  the  most  ; 

, incisive  singing  and  ploying  from 
tiie  London  Symphony  Chorus 
arid  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  - 
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Bravehearts  * . . the  romantic  heritage  of  Scotland  is  reinterpreted  in  Allen  Morale's  new  novel 

Slaves  of  the  Zeitgeist 


Qllss  Foden 

Shadows  of  Empire 
by  Allan  Maasie 

Sinclair-Stevenson  371  pp  £ 1 6.99 


#N  the  wake  of  devolution,  Scots 
should  buy  this  book  and  one  or 
two  others.  Novels  by  the  likes 
of  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who  recorded  Scotland's 
troublesome  absorption  into  that 
now  unfashionable  entity.  Great 
Britain  — and  then  themselves  be- 
came part  of  the  cultural  apparatus 
that  marked  out  Scotland's  differ- 
ence within  that  entity.  Later  authors 
such  as  John  Buchan,  n colonial 
administrator  ns  well  as  a novelist, 
reprised  this  (mninly  invented) 
romantic  heritage  of  old  Scotland 
through  empire  adventures. 

The  adventures  were  real  as  well 
as  imagined.  For  the  ambitious 
Scot,  success  meant  “making  the 
English  Empire  British".  Colonial 
opportunities,  combined  with  the 
moral  extremism  of  Presbyterian- 
ism, were  a tonic  for  nationalist 
indigestion:  settlers  in  more  ways 
than  one,  (he  flower  of  Scotland 
packed  their  bags. 

This  is  the  literary  background  to 
Shadows  Of  Empire.  The  prodigious 
Allan  Massie  — chronicler  of  other 


fallen  powers  in  his  novels  about 
Roman  emperors  — has  produced  a 
tale  of  four  brothers  whose  various 
fates  at  the  fag-end  of  British  imperi- 
alism are  bound  to  disappoint  their 
father,  a minor  politician  and  heir  lo 
a wealthy  Clydeside  shipbuilding 
family.  Clearly  based  on  Buchan,  he 
is  also  a bestselling  author  of 
“shockers”  with,  like  Buchan,  an 
estate  in  Oxfordshire. 

As  the  boys  gl  ow  up,  we  see  the 
father’s  hopes  of  national  regenera- 
tion after  the  first  world  war  serially 
dashed  by  his  offspring:  shady 
George,  who  rejects  the  family  to 
become  a Maughnmesqne  planter 
in  Malnyn  (and  ends  up  in  a Japanese 
prisoner  of  war  camp);  buttuiied- 
iip  Hector,  whose  homosexuality, 
Marxism  and  job  in  the  Foreign 
Office  leave  him  well  placed  ns  a 
putative  fifth  Man;  impressionable 
AlasLair,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
cinema  leads  him  to  Berlin  between 
the  wars  and,  eventually,  fascism. 

The  fourth  brother  and  narrator  of 
the  novel  is  Alee,  a poet  who  (once 
his  over-honied  "colour  pieces''  hnve 
calmed  down)  becomes  foreign  edi- 
tor of  n newspaper.  His  descriptions 
of  ins  siblings  allow  Massie  — in 
what  Is  probably  his  best  book  to 
date  — to  scan  Die  period  and  offer 
lively  pictures  of  a world  gone  by:  the 


Paperbacks  Nicholas  Lezard 


Language  la  Power:  The  Story 
of  Standard  English  and  Its 
Enemies,  by  John  Honey 
(Faber,  £8.99) 


MN  WHICH  Professor  Honey 
■ makes  a stirring  defence  of  stan- 
dard English,  claiming  fin  short) 
that  the  underclass  is  always  going 
to  remain  the  underclass  until  they 
learn  to  speak  proper.  It's  not  actu- 
ally a joking  matter.  He  produces 
numerous  spine-chilling  instances  of 
teachers  who  are  discouraged  from 
correcting  faulty  grammar,  and  edu- 
cationalists and  sociolinguists  who 
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regard  as  anathema  the  Idea  that 
one  version  of  the  language  can  be 
inferior  to  another;  who  hold  that 
fluency  and  capability  in  standard 
English  is  a straightforward  perpet- 
uation of  the  class  system. 

There  are  two  main  problems.  The 
first  is  that  response  to  this  book  will 
divide  on  rigidly  predictable  political 
lines  — die  left  will  go  boo,  the  right 
will  cheer.  But  l see  no  contradiction 
between  a desire  for  social  justice 
and  a desire  for  empowerment 
through  confidence  in  one's  fluency. 
The  other  problem  Is  that  Honey 
seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  dunking 
(hat  standard  English  1b  some  kind  Of 
magic  wand  that  can  be  waved 
against  a collapsing  society.  Worth 
looking  at,  even  if  only  to  disagree. 
But  see  Dick  Leith’s  book;  too. 


A Social  History  of  English,  by 
Dick  Leith  {Routtedge,  £12.99) 


LEITH  has  a very  hard  time  in 
Prof  Honey’s  book.  “For  Leith, 


Spanish  Civil  War,  Chamberlain  and 
his  piece  of  paper,  partisans  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Nuremberg  trials. 

Later  on  come  visions  of  Scotland 
as  "Maggie  Thatcher’s  theme  park”, 
and  various  intimations  of  release 
from  that  bondage,  not  all  of  them 
savoury. 

One  reaches  the  end  of  this 
elegiac,  beautifully  modulated  bunk 
wondering  how  the  brothers  could 
possibly  have  made  a success  uf 
their  lives,  all  of  which  are  umi in- 
scribed by  forces  beyond  ilicir 
understanding.  In  particular,  they 
are  unable  to  see  how  insistence  on 
ideological  and  cultural  specificity 
can  paradoxically  end  lip  eroding 
the  virlues  they  are  intended  to 
shore  up. 

In  tiie  final  pages,  set  In  15)84,  the 
ageing  Alec  is  visited  by  a ymmg 
Scottish  journalist  who  quizzes  him 
about  his  life  as  they  visit  Ard- 
tochish  House,  once  seal  of  his  shi]>- 
building  great-grand-father,  now  a 
country  club  hotel.  They  agree  on 
one  tiling:  that,  in  the  hotel's  atmo- 
sphere of  Scottish  baronial  fantasy, 
“the  prevalence  of  tartan  was  ns 
depressing  as  tile  confident  babble 
from  the  cocktail  bar’’,  Here's 
hoping  that  the  Scottish  renais- 
sance, if  there  is  one,  amounts  to 
more  than  that. 


standard  English  was  essentially 
created  in  the  16th  century  by  gov- 
ernment functionaries  and  small 
groups  of  literati,  a term  he  uses  to 
mean  an  exclusive  and  snobbish 
group  of  intellectuals. " I'm  not  sure 
he  means  that  at  all.  Leith's  book 
(updated  from  the  1983  edition)  is 
very  learned,  forgiving  and  clear- 
headed. It  is  the  one  to  turn  to  if 
Honey's  is  too  depressing. 


Anthology  of  Black  Humour, 
by  Andr6  Breton,  trs  Mark 
Pollzzottl  (City  Lights,  £16.99) 


e RETON'S  collection,  designed 
to  provide  an  mtrte  to  the 
Surrealist  state  of  mind  by  letting 
people  know  what  he  thought  funny, 
took  him  longer  to  produce  than 
almost  any  of  his  other  works,  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  Vichy 
government,  and  didn’t  earn  him  a 
bean.  But  it’s  fascinating,  as  it  shows 
not  only  who  he  thought  were  tjie 
most  important  Surrealists  of  hfe 
time,  but  who  he  considered 
Surrealists  (want  ia  tettrs.  Contrl- 


States  of 
perception 


Adrian  Searle 

The  Epic  History  of  Art  in  America 
by  Robert  Hughes 
Hervill  648pp  C35 


p OBERT  HUGHES  has  been  the 
M New  York-based  art  critic  nf 
Time  magazine  since  1970.  He  lins 
also  written  marvellous  books  about 
the  colonisation  of  his  home  coun- 
try, Australia,  and  the  history  of 
Barcelona,  and  made  two  highly 
successful  television  series.  I-asl 
year  British  viewers  saw  Visions  Of 
America,  a series  devoted  tn 
Hughes's  love  affair  with  the  United 
States,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  its 
art.  It  was  an  epic  series  rlevoted  to 
an  epic  tale:  big  country,  big  ideas 
and,  sometimes,  very  big  art.  And 
now  it’s  a big  book. 

American  hubris,  as  well  as 
American  philistinism,  puritanism, 
conservatism  and  — let  us  not 
forget  — creativity  run  through  this 
book.  Visions  Of  America  takes  us 
from  mud-built  mission  churches  to 
the  chill  commercial  voids  of  I5)80s 
SoHo  commercial  galleries,  from  a 
1 7th  century  New  Mexican  sculp- 
ture of  the  Virgin  tn  Amlres 
Serrano’s  1987  photo  nf  a plastic 
crucifix,  suspended  in  a lank  of  the 
artist's  urine.  But  it's  not  all 
panorama  «>r  controversial  and  land- 
mark artworks:  Hughes  is  vivid  nu 
details,  on  the  pointed  t’iniah  < >1 
Shaker  furniture  and  tin  pnp-up 
headlamps  of  tin:  llMli  t’ord  Sedan. 
He  notices  tilings,  and  his  insights 
and  details  keep  us  grounded. 

Describing  beautifully  an  1873 
Luminist  painting  of  tin-  sen  ami 
coastline  nflong  island,  he  says:  “It 
is  as  mysterious  and  almost  as 
abstract  as  a Rothko,  and  yet  no  one 
who  has  sailed  or  lislu-d  those 
waters  can  fail  In  recognise  its 
perceptual  truth."  One  van  he  sure 
Hughes  has  done  both. 

As  much  as  it  is  a vision  nl 
America,  Hughes's  hook  is  a vision 
of  Americans.  He  is  great  oil  charac- 
ters, and  mi  the  put-down.  Writing 
about  hivis  de  CTievmmcs  — who 
slmwcd  more  than  30  canvases  at 
the  cathartic  Armory  show,  which 
first  brought  European  modernism 
lo  New  York  in  1913  — Hughes  calls 
his  work  “I  zjw- Protein  Poussin". 
That's  exactly  tight.  Mabel  Dodge, 
hostess  and  a member  of  die 


butors  you  may  he  familiar  with: 
Swift,  Lewis  Carroll,  De  Quinccy, 
Nietzsche,  De  Sade. 


Taka  Me  There,  by  Paul  Mathur 
(Bloomsbury,  £5.99) 


SUBTITLED  "Oasis  the  story" 
(siej.  If  you  want  to  know  their 
story,  this  will  certainly  be  helpful; 
Mathur  spent  three  years  with 
them,  with  his  head  stuck  firmly  up 
their  arseB.  Sorry,  I mean,  with  his 
eyes  arid  ears  wide  open  and  his 
notebook  ready  for  action.  “And 
now.  In  the  San  Francisco  hotel  bar, 
Liam  explains  what  OasiB  are  all 
about  “You  f***ing  know,  Paul. 
We’re  the  best  band  in  the  world.  By 
miles.  " Thank  you  for  clearing  that 
- up  for  tis.  ' 


, Camden  Girls,  by  Jane  Owen 
(Penguin,  £6.99) 

SO  ME  and  Juno  and  Metissa 
were  hanging  around  The 
' Good  M(xer  when  this  girl  from 
Penguin  risked  us  if  we  wanted  to  be 


The  plot  almost  ex-  beIS 

frtly  matches  the  ideal 

scheme  commanded  Magi 

^ Syd  Field,  in  his  MM 

how-to  manual.  M-mM 

^reenplay;  The  “jjsjjj 

Foundations  Of  / 
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The  hills 
are  alive 


w 

" • \ 


Paul  Evans 


BANG J In  the  clear,  still 
Alpine  sir,  an  ear- 
splitting  noise  like  a sonic 
boom  exploded  and  its  echoes 
bounced  around  the  high 
mountain  cliffs.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  avalanche  or  a glacier  crack- 
ing, goodness  knows,  but  H was 
certainly  a reminder  of  bow 
vulnerable  you  can  be  in  the 
mountains,  even  on  a bright, 
sunny  day.  A little  memo  from 
Nature  perhaps. 

The  narrow  trail  to  Oberbargli 
traverses  the  cliffs  and  scree 
slopes  of  Oschlschafberg  with  a 
precipitous  drop  to  the  wonder^ 
fully  deep  blue  lake,  Oeshl- 
nensee,  far  below.  Opposite,  the 
massive  snow-topped  peaks  and 
glaciers  of  the  BlUmlisalp  moun- 
tain circle  around,  enclosing  this 
great  hole  in  the  alps  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  town  of  Kandersteg. 
This  vast  ampliitheatre  of  rock, 
Ice  and  water  seems  set  for  di- 
vine dramas  on  a scale  beyond 
the  imaginings  of  those  unfamil- 
iar with  such  huge  mountains. 

Although  I did  see  eagles 
hunting  along  a high  ridge,  1 did 
not  see  chamois.  This  was 
probably  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  determined-looking  men 
with  felt  hats  carrying  rifles,  It 
was  the  first  day  of  the  chamois 
hunting  season  and  I assume  the 
chamois  were  ahead  of  the  gome 
and  had  skldaddled.  No  new 
windscreen  wash-leathers  for 
the  hunters  today. 

Within  this  world  of  giant 
scale,  the  largest  animals,  apart 
from  a few  hikers,  are  the  bell- 
clanging  cows  thatBeem  to  defy 
gravity  and  graze  contentedly 
on  impossible  slopes.  But  it  is 
what  they  graze  on  that  is  so 
remarkable. 

The  Alpine  meadows,  famous 
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for  spring  flowers,  are  in  bloom 
throughout  their  short  Beason. 
Swathes  of  fleshy-pink  meadow 
saffron  — the  poisonous,  au- 
tumn flowering  crocus;  gentians 
of  an  intense  blue  that  mirrors 
the  sky  above  the  ridge  tops  and 
the  lake  below;  carline  thistles, 
bur  net  and  saxifrages  sparkle  in 
the  mountain  sward. 

There  seem  to  be  more  species 
of  wildflowers  in  one  square 
metre  here  than  you  could  find 
Id  die  whole  of  some  English 
counties.  This  la  partly  due  to 
the  richness  of  the  mountain 
limestone  flora  and  partly 
because  of  the  way  it  has  been 
managed  for  countless  gen- 
erations. 

Transhumance  — grazing 
cattle  on  the  mountains  in  sum- 
mer and  taking  them  down  to 
die  valleys  in  winter  — is  still 
practised.  The  meadows  are 
also  regularly  cut  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Even  after 
just  a few  inches  growth,  farm- 
ers head  out  with  their  mowers 
and  rakes  to  make  hay  when- 
ever the  sun  shines. 

The  more  macho  farmers 
seem  as  gravity-defying  as  their 
CHttle,  mowing  and  raldng  in 
places  were  most  of  us  would 


Quick  crossword  no.  385 


Across 

I Come  down 
From  (8) 

5 Employed  — 
not  new  (4) 

9 PrecisB  (5) 

10  Torture  (7) 

I I Workers’  dining 
room  (5,7) 

13  Coarse  (6) 

14  Collision  (6) 

17  Member  of 

church  governed 
by  elders  (1 2) 

20  Hard  varnish  (7) 

21  Fool  (5) 

22  Woridh  longest 
river  (4) 

23  Colourless  gas 

(8) 


Down 

1 Intense  (4) 

2 Race  official — 
get9  car  going 
(7) 

3 Unexpectedly 
(3,2.3,41 

4 Spot— poster 

(6) 

6 Vtaw<6)  • 

! 7 Set  off  (8) 


8 Orange-flavoured 
liqueur  (5,7) 

12  Airship  (8) 

15  Astounding  (7) 

16  Tier  of 
building  (6) 

18  Surpass  (5) 

19  Stupefy  (4) 


ILLUSTRATION:  BAHRY  LARKING 

want  a rope  to  hang  on  to.  The 
overall  effect  Is  a sort  of  obses- 
sively tidy  gardening  of  the 
mountain  sides,  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  wild,  jagged  anarchy 
of  the  ridges  and  peaks  soaring 
above. 

With  the  flowers  come  the  but- 
terflies: clouded  yellows,  fritil- 
laries  and  tortoise  shells,  even  at 
altitudes  above  the  tree  line.  In 
the  scree,  the  loose  stone  glaciers 
that  flow  from  the  crags  above, 
live  highly  specialised  plants  and 
animals. 

The  cliffs  above  Oberbargli 
are  home  to  a colony  of  alpine 
choughB.  These  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  crow  famity,  with 
black  plumage,  red  legs  and 
buttercup  yellow  beaks,  swirl 
in  ragged  aerial  gangB.  The 
choughs  call  with  a strange 
trilling  that  seems  to  both  cele- 
brate and  challenge  the  breath- 
taking world  they  Inhabit 
From  a scattering  of  spruce, 
juniper  and  dwarf  mugo  pines 
that  have  found  purchase  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  comes  the  thin 
warble  of  the  goldcrest.  Europe’s 
tiniest  bird  in  Europe’s  most 
magnificent  landscape.  Some 
of  the  finest  dramas  happen  on 
such  a minutely  subtle  scale. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


y\  N ENGLISH  victory  in  Europe 
/»  and  a sophistical  i'(l  version  of  a 
classical  sacrifice  wen*  combined  in 
a recent  Hungarian  invitation  at  llal- 
aton,  where  Peter  Wells,  the  lowosl- 
rnted  of  five  competing  GMs,  won 
First  prize  with  (51/2/10.  The  Greek 
Gift  is  a tactic  where  a bishop  is  of- 
fered for  the  h7  pawn,  followed  by  a 
knight  check  at  g5  to  smoke  out  the 
castled  king.  It's  often  easy  to  play, 
but  not  here: 

WoHb  v Dumitrache 

1 d4  d5  2 c4  e6  3 Nc3  c6  4 Nf3 
NIB  5 e3  Nbd7  6 Bd3  Bd6  7 0-0 
0-0  8 e4  Nxe4  9 Nxe4  dxc4  10 
Bxe4  Re8?I  Black's  opening 
choice  is  either  provocative  or 
naive,  for  Wells’s  Batsford  book  on 
the  Semi-Slav  is  the  definitive  work 
on  this  defence.  Here  hl>  is  better. 

11  Rel  c5?l  12  Bxh7+!  Kxh7 
13  Ng5+  Kg©  A classical  Greek 
Gift  setting  (Black  R and  B mis- 
placed, White  Q ami  R ready  to  join 
the  attack)  but  less  simple  than  it 
looks.  If  Black  retreats  Kg8  then  14 
Qh5  Qf6  (or  Nf6  15  Qxf7+  KhR  Id 
Re41)  15  Qh7+  108  16  Ne4  Qf5  17 
Qh8+  Ke7 18  f)xc8+!  wins. 

14  g4!  14  Qcl3+  fi>  15  Nxeti  Rxed 
16  Rxe(3+  NfC  is  unclear.  Nf8  While 
threatened  15  Qd3+  tT»  16  Rxcdr.  15 
Qd3+  f5  16  Qh3  K16  17  Qh5  f4 
g6?  18  Qh8+  and  Ngd  18  Nxeti?  lose 
faster. 

18  Re5!  The  only  way,  since  18 
Qxl7+?  Kxg5  fails.  White  needs  to 
control  the  fifth  rank.  Qd7  Not 
Bxc5  19  dxc5r  KxlTi  2f>  Nf7+  and 
wins.  19  Bxf4  Bxt*5  20  Bxc5+ 
Ke7  21  Nf7?l  An  inaccuracy  t21 
dxc5l)  since  Black  can  now  make  a 
fight  of  it  by  21 . . . Rd8!  clearing  c8 
for  the  K. 

Qa4?  22  Ud6+  Kd7  23  Qxc5 
e5  24  d5  Ne6  25  Nxe5+  Kd8 
26  Bc7+1  Resigns  If  Nxc7  27  Nf7+ 
Kd7  28  Qdti  mate. 

Jonathan  Levitt's  hook,  Genius  In 
Chess  (Batsford,  £12.99),  is  an  inter- 
esting mix  of  analyses  of  how  chess 
talent  relates  to  IQ  and  creativity, 
examples  of  tests  that  GMs  and 
others  took  and  multipk-rhoicc 
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Last  week’s  solution 


aEESBQQUGQ  Q El 

□ a q □ □□□g 

QEJQEHQE1BE3  0 D 

a o □ 0 Hama 

□ h aaaaa  □ a 

HHHQPQ  □□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ □ E 

anjanaa  Qnaana 
ta  a dhqpb  □ a 

QQQQ  □ Q a D 

a B □QQDQUSCJQI 

anaQ  a a a a 
a a □□□□□omciBl 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


rHE  Complete  Book  Of  Bols 
Bridge  lips,  edited  by  Sally 
Brock  and  published  by  the  Chess 
and  Bridge  Centre,  contains  advice 
from  the  world's  best  players  that 
can  he  easily  understood  and 
applied  by  everyone  from  beginner 
to  expert  The  title,  alas,  is  accurate, 
for  the  Bols  liqueur  company  that 
sponsored  the  Tips  over  a period  of 
more  than  20  years  will  do  so  no 
longer. 

Swedish  international  Per-Olof 
Sundelin  provided  a Bols  tip  that 
was  used  to  good  effect  in  the 
recent  EBU  Brighton  Congress,  Us 
victim  was  no  less  a player  than  the 
great  John  Collings  — but,  as  you'll 
see,  the  defence  cOuld  succeed  only 
because  declarer  was  a first-rank 
performer.  Take  John's  cards  as 
South  in  four  spade's: 

I , 

4 AJ  1094 
V 63 

♦ 7 

1 4A7653 

* Q82 
VK75' 

♦ AK64 
*Q92 

• i • 

You  have  bid  . the  hand  well  to 


posers  on  all  phases  ol  the  game ') 
Diagnosing  latent  early  is  important 
for  many  chess  couches  and  leach-  1 
ers,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  author 
didn't  aim  for  a more  comprehen- 
sive work  that  could  be  used  to 
schools  and  junior  clubs.  Even  so,  . 

(he  book  can  help  you  improve,  f 

Levitt  quotes  one  test  of  his  own 
that  I really  like  far  sorting  out  the 
inspired  from  the  perspirers.  Piasa 
white  knight  on  bl,  black  queen  on 
d4.  Now  manoeuvre  the  N from  bl 
to  cl  without  taking  die  Q or  land 
ing  on  any  square  the  Q controls. 
Even  this  first  step  is  not  easy,  but 
then  the  knight  has  to  visit  el,  fl, 
hi,  a2,  c2  and  so  on  up  the  beard  ia  I 


Football  Premiership:  Chelsea  2 Arsenal  3 


Winterburn  blast 
shatters  Chelsea 


David  Lacey 


ALREADY  Arsenal  are  look- 
ing the  most  likely  alterna- 
tive to  Manchester  United 
33  champions,  and  for  the  second 
time  this  season  they  are  trying  out 
second  place,  which  is  the  back  en- 
trance to  the  Champions  League, 
for  size.  In  fact,  after  winning  at 


11  'Stamford  Bridge  last  Sunday,  they 
sequence,  again  without  putting  the  (1^  now  ^ points  beWnd  United 

and  could  go  top  on  later  in  the 
«ek. 


N ett  prise  to  the  Q at  any  stage, 
until  you  reach  g8  (h8  ia  controlled 
by  the  BQ).  Even  Britain's  best  GM, 
Michael  Adams,  took  more  than  five 
minutes  to  complete  this  tough  tesL 
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protect  South's  king  of  hearts  from 
(lie  opening  lend: 


1NT  Pass  2¥(H  Pass 

24  Pass  3 4 Pnss 

4 * Pass  Pnss  Pass 

(1}  A transfer  bid,  showing  spades 

West  lends  n diamond  to  East’s 
queen.  You  win  with  the  ace,  ensh 
the  king  of  diamonds,  discarding  a 
heart  from  dummy,  and  run  the 
eight  of  spades  to  East's  king.  East 
plays  a heart,  on  which  you  try  the 
king,  but  this  loses  to  West's  ace. 
West  continues  with  the  jack  of 
hearts,  which  you  ruff  in  dummy. 
Needing  to  avoid  more  than  one 
loser  in  clubs,  you  lead  the  three  of 
clubs  from  the  table.  East  follows 
with  the  eight.  How  will  you 
continue? 

John  Collings  did  not  believe  that 
East  would  find  it  easy  to  play  low 
on  dummy's  club  lead  if  he  held  the 
king.  After  all,  this  would  cost  a 
trick  If  South  held  Qx  In  clubs.  So, 
playing  for  the  club  position  to  be 
sometldng  like: 


i.&i' 

4 ■ 


A late  goal  from  Nigel  Wfater- 
kim.  his  first  for  18  months,  ended 
die  resistance  of  a Chelsea  team 
reduced  to  10  men  by  the  dismissal 
of  Frank  Leboeuf,  their  French 

> weeper,  midway  through  the  sec- 

1 oiid  half.  Just  when  it  seemed  that 
iftiud  Gullit's  reorganised  defence 
itfuld  hold  out.  Winterburn  un- 
leashed a left-footed  shot  from  25 
rards  that  curled  beyond  the  reach 
■ cfEd  de  Goey  and  into  the  top  right- 
bod  corner  of  the  net. 

The  moment  brought  a fitting 
ivflclusion  to  a match  which  had 
! -Tried  with  a series  of  inconse- 
: xntial  clinches  but  broadened  out 
,30  one  of  the  more  memorable 
london  derbies  once  each  aide  had 
-----  - ’xored  towards  half-time.  Dennis 

Bergkainp  scored  Arsenal's  first 
While  mates  in  _ 5;’  i«o goals  to  bring  his  season’s  total 
against  any  defence  (by  Pal  B tm.  |^seven 

Chess  Life  1993).  Vs,  die  p>f«  This  was  a complex  game.  With 
arrangement  realty  is  mlemM  three  Italians,  three  Frenchmen  and 
letter  F,  and  Renkn  composed  A * Dutchmen  on  the  field,  plus  a 
part  of  a problem  sextet  *? Romanian  ami  a Uruguayan,  with  a 
Bobby  Fischers  50th  , ,,  ‘ Channel  Islander  thrown  in  for  good 

gracious  Irihule  considenng  tnan»  measure,  the  f00tbn|J  was  never 
Fischer  threw  a punch  at  BenKo  in  ^ to  varjelv. 

1962  and  (b)  Fischer  has  not  read  his 
copies  of  Chess  Ufe  for  20  years  due 

to  an  obscure  dispute  with  theusLf.  [Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 

No  2490s  1 Rh3+  Kg4  2 Ktf 
(threat  3 13  mate)  Rc2  3 Bh5+  kw  t 
RI3+  Kc4  5 BgG  mate. 


True,  it  did  not  often  flow  as  it  can 
do  when  Chelsea  are  in  foil  cry,  and 
Arsenal  were  able  to  bring  a patient, 
possessive  approach  to  their  game 
only  after  Leboeuf  had  been  sent 
off.  Even  so,  the  touches  of  skill  and 
improvisation  which  both  sets  of 
players  managed  to  produce  in  a 
match  of  high  speed  and  little  space 
made  it  all  very  watchable. 

At  one  point  there  were  portents 
of  England's  imminent  World  Cup 
qualifier  in  Rome  when,  with  Tony 
Adams  now  restored  to  their  back 
four,  Arsenal's  English  guardsmen 
looked  capable  of  holding  Gianiuca 
Vialli,  Gianfranco  Zola  and  Roberto 
Di  Matteo  until  dusk.  Indeed  by  the 
end.  only  Zola  of  the  Italian  trio  re- 
mained. 

Before  losing  Leboeuf,  shown  the 
red  card  by  Dermot  Gallagher  for 
his  second  bookable  foul  on 
Bergkamp,  Gullit  had  taken  off 
Vialli  and  Di  Matteo.  The  Chelsea 
manager  clearly  felt  that  against 
Adams  and  Sieve  Bould  lie  needed 
Mark  Hughes's  strength  in  holding 
the  ball  up  and  the  additional  height 
of  Tor  Andre  Mo. 

At  2-2  Chelsea,  as  the  home  side, 
still  had  n game  to  win  hut  once 
they  were  down  to  10  men  their 
main  aim  was  survival.  Gustavo 
Poyet  moved  into  the  back  four 
alongside  the  excellent  Michael 
Duberry  and  Mark  Hughes  with- 
drew to  midfield,  leaving  Hu  alone 
up  front.  Until  Winterburn  struck, 
this  reshuffle  looked  like  preserv- 
ing a point  for  Chelsea. 

Nearly  half  the  match  saw  Dennis 
Wise  and  Di  Matteo  trying  to  out- 
manoeuvre Vieira  and  Emmanuel  l 


Joy  unconfined  . . . Bergkamp’s  Arsenal  team  mates  and  fans 
celebrate  his  second  goal  photograph  ben  raot ord 


Petit  in  midfield  in  order  to  estab- 
lish attacking  links  with  Vtalli  and 
Zola.  Chelsea  found  it  hard  turning 
their  greater  possession  into  scor- 
ing opportunities,  although  an  early 
shot  from  Poyet  might  have 
brought  a goal  had  ii  not  been 
smartly  blocked  by  Bould.  But  they 
did  take  the  lead,  five  minutes  be- 
fore half-time  when  Poyet  pul  the 
bail  past  Seaman. 

That  goal  broke  the  game's  sli- 
ding midfield  mould  and  Arsenal 
drew  level  n minute  before  hall- 
time.  In  the  best-worked  move  of 
the  afternoon  Vieira  flicked  the  ball 
up.  (an  Wright  nodded  it  through 
;tnd  Bergkamp,  who  had  anticipated 
the  moment,  stonle  clear  to  slip  a 
low  shot  past  Dc  Goey. 

After  tliat  one  always  felt  that, 
whatever  Chelsea  achieved.  Arsenal 
would  probably  match  it.  hi  fact 
they  went  ahead  a minute  before 
the  hour,  courtesy  of  a defensive 


Magpies  fly  high  in  Europe 


lie  covered  East's  eight  ol  dubjj 
with  the  nine.  West  would  m 
the  jack,  hut  Collings  would  JW 
cross  to  hand  with  die  Qaee  , 
spades  and  run  the  que®11  o[c 
pinning  East's  ten 
contract  by  a brilliant 

finesse”.  Alas  for  John,  this  was  tit 

full  deal: 

North 

*AJ1094 

¥63 

♦ 7 

*A7853_  . 


West 
*765 
¥ AJ 1 04 
♦ J 983 

*J4 


East 

V Q 9 8 2 
♦ Q 1052 

*K10* 


*KJ4 


* A7653 
4Q92 


*108 


South 
*Q82 
¥ K 7 5 ' 

♦ AK64  , 
*Q92 

John  lost  two 
trump  control  to  end  four  ,. 
his  game  contract ' . {,  Etf 

PerOlqf 'a  Bols  tip;  wdpvS 

applied  to  such  'effect*',  v,ee!dhs 
“If  you  can’t  see.  ypurf 
the  contract  by.  whhlfog  g 
duck  itl"  . • 


A NUMBER  of  British  clubs 
n started  their  campaign  for  Euro- 
Kan  glory  last  week.  Newcastle 
foiled  and  Manchester  United 
^fre  in  action  in  the  Champions 
while  Chelsea  and  KIl- 
^araock  took  on  their  European 
tallengers  in  the  Cup  Winners 
J-up.  Six  other  teams  were  engaged 
^ the  first  leg  of  the  opening  round 
« the  enlarged  Uefa  Cup.  Two  of 
“k®*  Celtic  and  Liverpool,  played 
^ other  in  the  competition. 
Newcastle,  playing  one  of  the 

tuL  ,?P°rknt  matches  in  the 
history,  produced  the  most 
result,  beating  Barcelona 
£ « St  James'  Park.  The  mercurial 
^ornbian,  Faustino  AspriUa,  was 
v Magpies'  hero.  He  buried 
Si  , m a hat-frick  of  goals  in 
22nd,  30th  and  48th  minutes. 

barn  vk^Qre  fought  their  way 
k Into  the  game  with  two  goals,' 

.second  coming  two  minutes 
J tune.  But  Asprilla’s  third 
a Seal  too  far  for  the  Spanish' 

Manager-  Kenny  Dalglish  said: 
■ju  ^ Set  all  the  headlines  and 
J St)‘  ^ut  weryone  of  the  play- 

ihri*  lero'  ^iey  are  eQualty 
KuJt1?,  ^ecause  they  went  out 

kullu  battied  reaily  hard." 
toau0  ■ ter  United  were  also  in 
ffi^oring  fflrrn  against- Sldvaklaii 
K ,(  „ ns  PC  Kosice  in  the  small 
hvLJ1*®1  Lokomotive  Stadium,', 
match  took  place  be- 


cause Kosice’s  own  ground  is  being 
refurbished.  United  grabbed  three 
against  their  European  opponents, 
defenders  Denis  Irwin  gelling  his 
first  for  more  than  a year  and  Hen- 
ning Berg  his  first  since  joining 
United  from  Blackburn  Rovers  ear- 
lier this  season.  The  third  came 
from  Andy  Cole  three  minutes  from 
time. 

Chelsea  turned  Stamford  Bridge 
into  a shooting  gallery  against  Slo- 
ven Bratislava,  their  final  tally  being 
29  attempts  on  goal  But  the  risking 
sitting  ducks  refused  to  lie  down 
and  conceded  only  two  goals. 

Kilmarnock  endured  a torrid 
time  on  the  Cite  d'Azure,  having 
Martin  Baker  sent  off  after  73  min- 
utes for  two  bookable  offences  as 
Nice  beat  them  3-1. 

Billed  as  the  Battle  of  Britain  — 
although  several  of  the  players  to 
both  teams  were  from  overseas  — 
the  Parkhesd  match  between  Celtic 
and  Liverpool  was  a classic  dash: 

Steve  McManaman  grabbed  a 
wonder  goal  for  the  Merseyside 
1 dub  two  minutes  from  time  to  deny 
the  Scots  victory.  The  England  star 
Was  well  Inside  his  own  half  when, 
- he , got  the  ball.  He  dazzled  the 
qeltic  defence  before  coolly  curling 
' home  a left-fopt  shot  to  bring  (be 
score  level  at  2-2.  Simon  Donnelly 
had'  earlier  looked  to  have  sealed 
victory  from  the  penalty  spot  after 

<4)arid  James 'appeared  to  puU ' down 
Larsson.1- MJch'Sel  'Owen.. got  Liver- 


pool’s first  in  the  sixth  minute  but 
the  score  was  levelled  by  Jackie 
McNamara  in  the  53rd  minute. 

In  other  Uefa  matches,  PAOK  Sa- 
lonika defeated  Arsenal  1-0.  The 
onegoal  deficit  going  bito  the  High- 
bury leg  gives  the  Gunners'  man- 
ager Arsen e Wenger  cause  for 
optimism. 

In  Madrid,  Leicester's  coura- 
geous attempt  to  pull  off  one  of  the 
most  startling  victories  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  football  was  foiled 
by  a late  rerival  of  Atletico  Madrid 
sldll,  which  brought  the  Spanish 
side  two  goals  in  three  minutes  of 
the  second  half  to  beat  the  visiting 
English  side  2-1. 

Rangers  also  found  themselves 
on  the  losing  side,  going  down  to 
Racing  Club  Strasbourg  2-1.  But  the 
margin  makes  them  favourites  to 
reach  the  second  round.  The  game 
between  Bordeaux  and  Aston  Villa 
ended  as  a goalless  draw. 


DAMON  HILL  signed  a two-year 
contract;  believed  to  be  worth 
around  $8  million  a season,  to  drive 
for  Jordan  from  1998.  The  world 
champion's  piove  to  Eddie  Jordan's 
Silveratdne-based  outfit  of  Eddie 
Jordan  follows  Arrow's  decision  to 
replace  him  with  Mika  Salo  of  Fin- 
land. Jordan  have yet  to  win  a grand 
prix  and  were  left  in  . the  lurch  after 
lpsfiig  a'  High  .Court'  battle with 
Biemetton  Do  retain  driver.  Giancarlo 
Fisichellfe  of  Italy.  At  Jordan,  Hill 
will  team  up;  with  Michael  Schu- 
macher’s younger  brother,  Half.  >*  v 
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muddle  by  the  opposition.  Duberry 
and  Leboeuf  got  to  each  other's  way 
going  for  the  same  ball  and 
Bergkamp  gratefully  drove  Arsenal 
in  front. 

Not  that  their  euphoria  lasted 
long.  Within  n minute  Ijebneuf’s 
quick  long  pass  had  beaten  ihe  off- 
side trap,  allowing  Mark  Hughes  to 
ranch  tfie  right-hand  byline  before 
floating  n centre  away  from  Seaman 
for  Zola  to  slide  the  ball  into  the  net. 

Lcboeuf’s  deiwiture  looked  like 
robbing  the  match  uf  the  promised 
climax  hut  Winterburn  changed 
that. 

• Ian  Wright,  Patrick  Vieira  and 
Steve  Walsh  have  all  been  repri- 
muiuUfd  by  the  l-unil>all  Association 
lor  their  involvement  in  a bust-up 
which  followed  Leicester’s  3-3  draw 
with  Arsenal  last  month.  The  Lon- 
don chib's  assistant  manager  Pat 
Rice  was  fined  $800  for  his  part  in 
the  angry  clash. 


Football  results 


FA  CABLING  PREMIERSHIP! 

Asior  Vila  2.  D&rtvy  Courty  1 ; Bolicn 
Wanderers  0,  Manchester  Unied  O;  Cftelsea  2. 
Arsenal  3;  Everton  Bgmstev  2;  Leeds  Unied 

0.  L^cesier  Cuv  1 : Sheffield  Wed  O,  Co  verify 
CrtyO.  Southampton  1.  Liverpool  !:  Tottenham 
Hotspur  O,  BiacWwm  Rovers  0.  West  Hem 
United  0,  Newcastle  Untied  1 ; Wimbledon  0, 
Crystal  Palace  1;  Liverpool  3,  Aston  Villa  0. 

nationwide  league 

Dtvtelon  Onai 

Charlton  4,  Bradford  C 1;  Creure  2,  OPR  3; 
Ipswich  2,  Stoke  3;  Man  City  I,  Norwich  2; 
Middtaakro  3,  Blrmin^im  1 ; Nottm  For  1 , 
PortOTthO;  Oxford  2,  Shelf  U|d  4;  Port  V&ie  i. 
Bury  1 : Stochport  3,  Hudderefld  ft  Sunderlrd 

1.  Wotvea  |; Tranmere 6, Reading  0;WBA0, 
Swindon  0. 

Division  Turn 

Blackpool  2,  Oldham  ?;  Bristol  City  1, 

Bourn  em  Ih  1;  Burnley  1,  Preston  1;  CarWa  2, 
Plymouth  2;  Chesterfld  0.  Brtaiol  R 0; 

Qfa^hon  2,  Wettotd  2;  GrtaafcyO.  Mllhvtil  1; 
Luton  2,  Wrpxham  6;  Northmpln  1 ; Wigan  0; 
Soul  hand  t,  Rjham  0;  Wataalt  2,  York  0. 

Division  Tftraei 

Barnet  0,  Sc'ihorpe  1;  Darlington  1,  Hartlepool 
1 ; Doncaster  0.  Cambridge  0;  Exeter  3. 
Rotherham.  1;  Lincoln  1.  Cardiff  0;  Msn9lte)d  -1, 
Chester  1;  Peiarboro  2.  Leyton  O Q,  Rochdale 

2.  Huff  1:  Scartwo  2,  Maccteaffd  1 : Shrewsbry 
1.  Notts  Co  2;  Swansea  0,  Oafchesler  1 : 
Torquay  3,  Brighton  0. 

BELL'S  BCOTTtBH  LfeAQUE 
Premier  Dhrfelon: 

Celtic  2.  Aberdeen  0;  Dunftmrne  l , Kilmarnock 
1;  Hearts  2,  DundeaUl;  Mttherwetl  1, 
Hbemlan  l : St  Johnstn  0,  RangarS  2. 

4 m 

First  Dlvfilont 

Ayr  1,  Railh  0;  Dundee  0,  Hampton  2;  FaiMrk  3. 
St  Minen  1 : PartkJt  2.  Morton  t : Sttrlrg  A 0. 
Airdrie  0. 

• # 

Seoond  Division! 

Clydebank  I.StenhamrO;  Clyde  1,  Brechin  t: 

, East  Fife  2,  LtAngston  3;  Forfar  3.  Slranteer  I; 
Queen  Sth  2,  Inverness  C. 

I • ■ , ' 

Third  Divisions 

A/b)on  2, ABoa.fj Arbmeih 2.  Dumbarton  1; 
E,S&%@  4.  Montrose  I -,  Queens  Pk  f. 
CawdhtstliOiRdssCoS.  BfinMcV  O. 
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Golf  British  Masters 


Turner  prize 
for  nerve 


Michael  Blair 


WHILE  all  bar  one  were 
thinking  thoughts  of 
Voldemuna,  Greg  Turner  of  New 
Zealand  Inst  Sunduy  closed  his 
mind  to  everything  but  die 
British  Masters  at  Forest  of 
Arden,  and  his  clarity  of  purpose 
took  him  to  the  £125,000  first 
prize.  Rarety  has  so  much 
money  been  won  by  a man  so 
unnoticed. 

For  up  nhend  Colin 
Montgomerie  was  in  his  well- 
rehearsed  burn-up  mode. 
Europe’s  No  1 for  the  past  four 
seasons  played  the  front  nine  in 
32  and  then  accelerated.  He 
birdled  the  11th  and  14th, 
eoglcd  the  17th  nnd  sank  a 
10-foot  putt  to  birdie  the  tost. 

The  scoreboard  showed  a 63 
to  equal  his  own  course  record. 
The  5th  hole  has  been  altered 
since  Montgomerie  set  the  previ- 
ous mark  and,  when  dial  was 
pointed  out,  he  said:  "111 is  is  a 
new  course  record,  OK?” 

Turner,  who  hue!  a two-shul 
lead  playing  the  1 7th,  tiuicle  his 
only  mistake  there  but  kept  his 
nerve  over  the  five -foot  putt  on 
die  I Sill  which  held  off 
Montgomerie  by  ii  stroke,  lie 
signed  off  with  a 70,  was  13 
under  par  overall  and  a modt-l 
of  consistency  over  the  four, 
sometimes  difficult  days.  “1 
don’t  think  l*it\  needed  for  the 
Ryder  Cup,"  lie  drily  observed. 

Not  that  a few  Ryder  Cup  con- 
siderations were  inappropriate. 
Thomas  Bjorn,  furiously 
brushing  up  his  form  for  the 
fray,  finished  in  joint-four th  at 
eight  under  par,  but  he  must 
have  been  numbed  at  the  speed 
Montgomerie  went  past  him.  It 
may  have  accounted  for  him 
four-putting  die  18th. 

No  matter  where  Montgomerie 
seems  to  be  in  a tournament,  at 
some  stage  he  is  sure  to  go  into 
overdrive.  Here  he  was  one  shot 
off  missing  the  cut  — he  had  to 
get  up  and  down  from  under  a 
tree  at  the  last  hole  of  his  second 
round  — and  there  were  even 
whispered  suggestions  that,  with 
Valderrama  so  close,  he  might 
not  have  minded  jnJaalng  the 
cut 

These  moved  him  first  to 
verbal  Indignation  and  then  to  a 
practical  expression  of  wrath. 
Two  over  at  tile  start  of  his  third 
round,  he  was  three  under  at  the 
end  of  it  and  from  that  launch 
point  lie  ployed  what  he  . 
described  as  Ms  best  round  of 
the  year. 

There  are  three  other  con- 
tenders for  the  Order  of  Merit  — 
lan  Woosnam,  Bernhard  Langer 
and  Darren  Clarke  — and  that 
was  the  context  in  which 
Montgomerie,  now  some 
£80,000  clear,  judged  his  per- 
formance, 

"Yes,  it  was  so  nice  to  play  so 
well  with  next  Friday’s  business 
looming  but  that”,  Montgomerie 
said  gravely,  Mis  another  ball 
game.”. 

ft  Britain's  Laura  Davies  com- 
pleted her  third  victory  of  tile 
season  and  the  52nd  of  her 
career  when  she  shot  a closing-  • 
round  74  to  capture  the 
Hertnessy  Cup  at  Refrath, 
Cologne,  last  Sunday. 


Ill 
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